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LIGHT enough to suit the most fastidious park rider. 
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“THE STANDARD OF HIGHEST PURITY. és 


—The LANCET. 
Always INSIST on CADBURY'S, as adulterated Cocoas are sumetimes pushed for extra profit. 


Be very particular what you drink in these days of adulteration. It is most 
essential to health that your dally home beverages should be of the purest 
quality, entirely free from such drugs as Kola. 


MACONOCHIE’S 


SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


NOW READY. 
2, Delicious New Season's (1898 Fruit) JAMS 


GOOSEBERRY, BLACK-CURRANT, & PLUM. 


For Breakfast or Tea: 
3 PATEs, CAMP PIES, POTTED MEATS, 
SALMON & SHRIMP PASTE. 


TRY THEM FOR SANOWICHES. 


A Really Superior Sauce: 


alia " MACONOCHIE’S CHUTNEY RELISH. 


A yalnedie aid to Digestion. 


MACONOCHIE BROS., 1a LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, EC. 
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tempting little tea-scones and light cal 
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Polson’s Paisley Flour. It is made 

Brown & Polson, of Corn Flour Fame, :. 
is used mixed with ordinary flour a. 
raising agent for home-baking of all kin: 
Paisley Flour makes bread, scones, « 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW FORM OF FOOTBALL COMPETITION STARTS IN THIS WEEK'S 
“SHORT STORIES.” YOU WILL FIND MORE ABOUT IT ON PAGE 149. 


TRanemission AT 


No. 425.) ESO WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 10, 1898. ee EETERED AT [On Pevny. 
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I'll name the ones I like above 
The rest, and they are few. 


I love my father’s only son, 
As dearly as my life; 

And I'll love till his days are done 
The husband of my wife. 


My father’s father’s dson I 
Adore (to put it mild), 

AndI — with love most high 

My grandmother's child's child. 


The father of my wife’s small boy 
Makes my affections swell ; 
My uncle's nephew gives me joy 
Nese I love him well! 
My niece’s uncle I adore, 
And I should say I rather 
Possess a ing liking for 
My mother’s grandson's father, 
But better far than all of these, 
I find my heart is rife 
With love for one I try to please, 
And, bless her, that’s my wife. 


tow Fish Breathe in Ice-bound 
Rivers. 
Fisu do not breathe air, but the life-supporting con- 


stituent of air—oxygen gas—which is soluble in water 
to the extent of t volumes in one hundred at 


ordinary temperatures, and four in one hundred at ! 


freezing point. 

The water containing the dissolved oxygen is made to 
pass over the gills, where it is separated from the blood 
only by a very thin membrane, through which the gas is 
able to pass. 

Fish in ice-bound rivers have to depend entirely upon 
this store of ores for their respiration, and if it 
becomes exhausted they are suffocated, just as we shonld 
be if deprived of oxygen. 

It rarely happens, beau that any considerable area 
of water is soo covered with ice, especially in the 
case of rivers. Holes and cracks are almost sure to 
occur here and there, by which the oxygen of the aircan 
reach the water and become dissolv 
long frost, fish may always be found congregated beneath 
air holes in large numbers. They are there to breathe. 


oe 
Jones Smiled. 


“Dip I ever tell you how I once made a friend of mine 
stop borrowing money from me?” he said. “ Well, he 
was a nice young fellow, but he didn’t have any capacity 
for saving money, and the result was that he never had 
any cash. One day he came to me and asked me to 
lend him £5. ThisI did. A few days after that he 
came round and paid me the £5. So far,so good. But 
he wasn’t poing stop there. 

A week or so later he came to me again—wanted to 
borrow £10—had to have it—would pay it back next 
eek, and all that, and of course, he thought he'd get it. 
But he didn’t. I'd met ’em just like him before. 

rry, old man,’ said I, ‘ but I can’t let you have it. 

However, if £2 10s, will be of any use to you, I can spare 

that much until next week.’ He took the £2 10s., and 

in due time repaid it. Then I didn’t see anything more 
of him for several weeks. I felt sure he'd turn u 
in, though, and, sure enough, he did. Wanted £2 


this time. 

“ What did I doP Well, just followed ont the same 
ratio; told him Icouldn’t possibly let him have £20, but 
if £1 5s. would help him out at all I could lend him that. 

He took the #) 5s., paid it back in a week, and never 
ked me for another loan. 
Ta He knew well enough the next time he came to me 
a him I couldn’t spare more than 12s. 6d., and he 
it en sense to see that at the rate we were going 
pip be ne before I'd be asking him for some- 
ig every time he came to borrow from me.” 
All vights reserved.} 
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Hore Crier: “ This is a bad half-crown.” 
Commercial: “ All right; I had a bad night.” 
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IF grown men only knew as much as their mothers 
think they know when they are babics, the world would 
have no further use for books of reference. 


— § 


A PHYSICIAN says that smoking makes men bald- 
headed. Smoking in the parlour after the lace curtains 
have been freshly put up is apt to have that effect when 
the smoker's wife finds it out. 
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HuspanpD: “ My dear, I wish you would let me carve 
that fowl. I am sure I could make it go farther.” 

Wife: “I know you could. I've seen you send it right 
off the table, and I wouldn’t attempt to make it go 
further than that.” 


—— 5 oe 


Marie: “I told papa, Willie, dear, that I thought 
you were just too lovely for any use.” 

Willie: “ And what did he say, darling ?” 

Marie: “He said he feared as much. Now, what 
could he hare meant by that, Willie, dear?” 


——_—f——__ —_ 
Tosmy : “Mamma, you eaid it was sinful to do 


Mother: “ Yes, Tommy.” 
Tommy: “I must be an awful sinner, ma. 
my shoes on wrong every morning this week.” 


—_— fo -— 


* PouitE SHoPMAN (showing goods): “ Here is some- 
thing I would like to call your attention to, madam. It 
is the very latest thing out.” 

Mrs. Rounder (absently): “If there's puything out 
later than my husband I'll take it, if only for a 
curiosity.” 


T’ve put 
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Mosier: “ What are you doing with all those bits 
of card in your pocket P’ 

Wiswell : “They are tickets at different theatres. It 
says on each: ‘ Retain this portion.’ It’s an awful bore, 
to be obliged to carry so much pasteboard about; but, 
then, what's a fellow to do?” 


{ — fo - — 


“ T sex that they have put a sounding-board at the 
back of the minister's pres" said Baron. “What do 
you suppose that’s for P’” 

Egburt : “ Why, to throw out the sound.” 

“ Gracious,” said Baron, “if you throw out the sound 
there won't be anything left of the sermon.” 
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A youNG man asks if we advise early marriages. 
Marriage ie a subject that we never waste time or 
space in giving advice upon, for when two people fall 
in love, you might as well expect to stop a tornado 
with a straw, as to expect to get any reason into their 
heads. They will do just as they please, regardless of 


advice. 


a 
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“ SHALL we shoot or hang him?” asked the Western 
cowboy. The methodical man of business paused to 


think. 
“Let us not be hasty,” he said, “for h begets 
criminal waste and extravagance. The first thing to do 


is to learn the price of rope and compare it with the 
cost of-ammunition.” 
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SymPaTHETIC Vistror (to prisoner) : “ My good man, 
what brought you here? ” 

Facetious prisoner: “ Borrowing money.” 

es aoe they don’t put people in prison for borrowing 
mone: 

“ T know but I had to knock the man down three 
or four times before he would lend it to me.” 
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TEN £5 NOTES OFFERED 
EVERY WEEK. 


Perhaps there is One for You. 


Every week the Editor of PEARSON’S 
WEEKLY addresses Ten Envelopes to Ten 
People in various parts of the Country. Inside 
each envelope he places a Five-Pound Note, and 
locks them away in his private safe. All 
you have to do is to apply to this office on a 
Post-card, asking if one of these Five-Pound 
Notes has been addressed to you, 
giving your full name and 
address clearly written in ink. 

The names have been 
picked out at random from 
various Di- rectories, so it 
is just possible notes have been 
awarded to people who are not readers of this 
paper. No note will be given unless it is applied 
for, so it would be advisable to tell your friends 
to drop us a POST-CARD, whether they are 
readers or not. 

All applications for No. 6 Distribution must 
reach us by Saturday, September J0th, addressed to 
THE “NOTE” EDITOR, 
6 Pearson’s Buildings, 
Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


RESULT OF THIRD DISTRIBUTION. 
£10 APPLIED FOR. 


Send a 
Post-card. 


Two applicants have received their £5 this week. Their 
names and addresses are : 


MRS. LUCY BOLWELL, 2: Mall Road, Hammere- 
smith, W. 


E. WORDEN, West Street, Okehampton, Devon. 


The following people would have been £5 the richer had 
they simply dropped us a post-card asking if their names 
were down: 

ALexanvER Maccrecor, 14 Cathcart Street, Greenock. 
Cuares Barnrorp, 69 Town Lane, Dukinfield, Lancs. 
Cnarves H. Pawson, Pier Hotel, Skegness, Lincolnshire, 
Frank Oates, Ashworth Road, hye g } 
Miss Exvtzasetn CuarK, 272 North » Preston, j 
Davin See, Caroline Street, Bridgend, Glamorgam 
shire. : “y 
Joun Berry, 83 Cathcart Street, Glasgow. Pie 
GroraE Hoorsy, 87 Deansgate, Manchester. % 


Several Irish readers haye written to say that 
not yet been included in this d { ; 


inting ont that this is another justion to.2 
ese good p er to: we 
find that a Belfast gentleman had See 
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ADVENTURES OF A WAR 
CORRESPONDENT. 


Br Watter E. Groaan. 


VI.-THE UNPROFITABLE 
DESERT. 


“ Whew the British Army lay in Cairo there were many 
things which happened and were rot reported in the daily 
papers, and if you care, Boverley, I will you of an adven- 
ture I had which did not come strictly within my profes 
sional duties.” : 

So spoke Dick Harrington, of the Dairy Te.EcRA™, in 
the quict of the club smoking-room when the geraniums 
were a-bloom in the Embankment gardens below, and the 
click of balls from the billiard-room and the hum of sunny 
traffic rolling along the Embankment were the only sounds. 

“You call this day summer, Beverley. You don’t know 
what summer is. Summer comes here filtered through 
smoke, and tho ghosts of winter fogs are in it. In Cairo— 
I tell you there are cities with souls, and the soul of Cairo 
is the soul of a great and grave Sheik, and once you have 
drunk in. the grandcur of its summer you can nover get 
beyond the call of its voice. I like your London; I like to 
jostle down the Strand when the sun gilds the strects and 
the women make pretence at Paris, but Cairo—Cairo is 
like a man with a white beard, and London is a imcre 
youngster who is restless and fretting and noisy. Why, 
tho shadows thero are eloquent, full, rich purple, not like 
tho flat blacks and greys of this city of fevers. 

“In tho glare and the heat of summer Cecil Frodsham 
came tome in my sanctuary with a froth of excitement on 
his lips. Wo knew him in the haunts of men as ‘ Gatling 
Frodsham,’ because ho spat out words as a Gatling spits 
out its cargo. He was a gunner, and had charge of a bat- 
tery, and was no longer a raw youngster, having got to 
thirty-five years of age and ten of miscellancons experience 

“«*Dick!’ he cried, bursting his words out ot me in the 
hissing streain which gave him his nick-name, and which 
was with him the outward and visible sign of excitement, 
‘ gird up your loins, for I have work for yourhand. Rachel 
and her father went out in the early morning. of yesterday 
for a walk, and nono at their hotel have secn them since.’ 

“T took the pipe out of my mouth and stared at him. 
Rachel was betrothed te Gatling Frodsham, and her father 
was Sir Henry Monkston,. wealthy, and a hunter of curios. 

“*Gonc on a trail—a new piece of papyrus,’ I suggested. 

“No, Dick. I was asked to dinner last night. They 
would not forget it. Ihave been round the town and in- 
terviewed the police authorities. There’s foul play some- 
where.’ 

“«Then don’t go to the police authorities. They are 
either venal or idiots, they only run the two classes here.’ 

“*T must do something, over thirty hours missing and 
all the worse scum of the earth in these crooked streets ! 
My dear Dick, I have como to you for action not words. 
Set your wits nnd yourself moving, for this mystery is 
beyond me and hurts.’ 

“*Get Icave, Frodsham, for this affair may want time. 
In the meanwhile I will do better than the police.’ 

“*Whatr’ he asked cagerly, and I answered: ‘That 
is my own counsel. Go and do what you havetodo. The 
chief will grant you leave.’ 

“<«There is nothing to do but flick away flies and seo 
that the guns are wrapped in lavender. _I shall get leave.’ 

“I went into a small dram shop where an old man half 
Turk and half Frank presided, who united in himself all 
the villainies of cach race. I had seen some curious 
phases of life in an old room at the back of his shop where 
men cheated each other at cards, at roulette, at any device 
they could think of, and fired their brains and burnt their 
souls with the vilest spirits ever compounded. The old 
man owed me something ; it was a quick row and I pulled 
him on one side and made a show with an.empty revolver, 
and in all his villainy he had a sort of personal honour. To 
bim I went for the information as to the whereabouts of 
Sir Henry Monkston and his daughter. 

“«This Sir Henry, he is a friend of yours?’ he asked. 

“Certainly, I answered promptly, ‘a greatly valued 
friend.’ 

“*Then you know why he is here?’ 

“I stared. ‘I'ho old man was 
see no reason for it. Then a crafty look of suspicion came 
into his greenish eyes. 

“* You do not trust me, monsieur. To others I am—well, 
diplomatic; to you, ah monsienr, it is not in the heart of 
Jean Halim to forget what you did with your much re- 
doubtable revolver.’ 

“«T do trust you andI want your help, Jean. But I 
don’t understand what you are talking about. You have 
becn trying your own spirits, which is foolish.’ 

“Ho grinned, showing yellow fangs, and.then becamo 
mystcrious again. ‘Come,’ he said,and I followed him up 
a corkscrow stairway into a curious thick. walled. room. 
which had an overpowering smell of opium. 

«*Tell me all,’ he demanddd, and I told him what I knew 
of tho affair which was little, He seemed 
with the story. 
girl, Mees Rachel, why not you carry her off yourself under 
the nose of your friend ?’ 

“You old villain,’ I said, ‘I am an Englishman, and we 
don't play it low down like that.’ 

“<I¢ is a -peety, but ald you English British are fools. 
Now listen to me.’. Sir Monkston isa maa with a mission. 
He has with him . ; 


Embassy : 
outside a private gentleman, on the inside he is negotiator 
of escola from your Government.to France... To. 

are the eyes of the Madhi and those who are with him 
turned, and it is not well' that these proposals should 


Get a copy of this week’s SHORT STORIES. 


eager and excited. I could. 


‘I know not this Monsieur Ga perThis. 
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come to the French Minister, who will be looking for health 
here to-morrow. You-see?’ 

“He has beon decoyed, taken out of the way, captured 
by the emissaries of the Madhi?’ 

“*You have guessed, And Mees Rachel, she has been 
taken, too.’ 
papers ?” 

“* Are with him. It was known that he. carried them 
with him. It is well.’ 

“*Where ishe? What has become of him?’ 

“«Don’t ask me that. Iam an enemy of you, my friend. 
I am with the Arabs, who aro free. I am their help, and do 
not ask more, mon ami.’ \ 

“*Look:here, Jean, I did you some sort of service once, 
there will probably be shekels attached to this business, 
and the British authorities may be troublesome if you do 
not k.? 
es The old man looked round the small room carefally, as 1 
serpent will look round a new cage when imprisoned, went 
to the door, oponed and shut it quickly and noiselessly, and 
glided back to his seat. 

“*For shekels I care nothing, what are shekels to the 
interest of a cause? For the English British, who have set 
themselves over us, I care this flick of the finger, for they 
aro fools, and Jean has brains. But for the memory of tho 
service, I will tell. You will make it clear to uire 
Monkston’ (Jean was somewhat hazy as to our titles), ‘that 
it was considerable risk, and that old man Jean is poor,’ he 
addcd parenthctically. 

“© orge ahead, Jean, for thero is much to do, and each 
day has but twenty-four hours. Even now, I ought to be 
back with Gatling. Where are they ?’ 

“To-day they passed out with a caravan, and they go 
across the descrt. In seven days’ journey they will meet 
the soldicrs of the Faithful. They have been to me 
honourable guests for some hours, and this morning I sent 
them to sleep. They went out, and the eyes of those at the 
gate -werc blind and saw only the merchandise, and looked 
not under.’ 

“*You old villain! Jean, one day the police will come 
for you, and you will go to sleep and wake no more. I 
wish to goodness I had not been fool enough to clear your 
room when they meant sending you to the Prophet.’ 

“«TIn that case I should be of no assistance to you or your 
Esquire Gatleeng. But now I have told, you are sure you 
will not keep Mees Rachel for yourself? She is a fine girl. 
I admire her very much.’ 

“* Certainly not, Jean!’ 

“Very well, but it is a ene 

“TI met Frodsham, and found that he had whoedled 
leave from the chief. He was breathless and red,and whon 

I had finishcd wy story, became redder still, so that I 
tofear apoplexy. His anger was such that his words all 
jammed in his throat, and he spluttercd like a Gatling gone 
out of action. 

“«Come,’ I said, ‘you are indignant. Put it off for a 
week. You will have plenty of time for swearing then. 
Now we must move out on the trail.’ 

“Inquiries which I made elicited the fact that a small 
caravan of Arabs and merchandise had passed out of the 
gate early that morning, and that it had gone on the track 
to Khartoum. Then I hurriedly made my preparations, 
and in the night in the full of the moon Frodsham and I 

| passed out on the trail mounted on two racing camels. A 
special passport gave us egress, We gave out that: we 


wanted to go shooting. It was not quite-true. We might. 


have shooting but we were not anxious for it. 
“T had gone in for disguise. In addition to somo odd 
| bits of knowledge that I had secreted in my brain and 
which came in handy in the nondescript life of a war 
correspondent, I had recently acquired a certain fluency in 
Arabic. So I made both Frodsham and myself up as 
sons of the desert, meaning to pass my pal off asa deaf 
| mute, a very good réle when the language you are 
supposed to possess is so much gibberish to you. The 
caravan, I knew, must move slowly for the sake of the mer- 
chandise, which gave a colour to their journey, and we 
possessed racing camels, which are of a different breed to 
the ordinary camel, and are swifter, 80 we should have no 
difficulty in overbauling the villains. 

“ Gatling Frodsham was emphatic in his opinions as to 
our procedure when we caught up with them, and expressed 
himself very fluently for a mute. 

“*T havea revolver here, Dick, which revels in murder, 
and will find a man even if I shut my eyes. Let us close 
on them, we can easily account for most‘of them. No men 
fight well when surprised.’ 

“*My dear Gatling, if a bullet gets a twist in it and 
stope under the merchandise, 
the girl, what then?’ 

“It took some. persuasion to make him see my point. 
He was spoiling for a fight, and I felt considerable respon- 
sibility.in having him on my‘hande. He said,‘ Whenronco 
I get Rachel and her father ide me I'll teach the 
bers to play hide and seek with British subjects.’ All 
of which made me anxious, and I began to consider whether 
it were possible to lose him on the way. ‘ 

“ It took-us-two days to come up with the caravan which 
we were pursuing, whole of this time: Gatlin 
Frodsham reviled everything on earth, including myself, 
with a vehemence w seemed.to comfort him. 

“T's all very,well-for you, Dick. You'-look upon this 
sort of asa lark.’ 


sit on a jolting camel for hours in a broiling sun. I am 
abdut skinned now, and I wish to goodness I had never 
ween you!’ 

ae sce, you don't khow Rachel ‘well,’ he. went .on. 

“* Leave her haiz alone,’ I satd. ‘{ came. out: here to dé 
‘vosky net 70-dlsomee gist i bare es very rarely, with 
man who is as mad as love and a big sun can make him? ’ 

“ Onenight, when] was trying to geta few hours’ bleep; 
he —e and sat. by:me, aud stared hard ‘at the hobbled 
camels, 


Besidés several complete tales, 


particulars of a new sort of Football Com 


, or wherever they have put” 


twe sas Sir 
“«] don’t think my ideas of a lark would prompt me to: 


* She is the one perfect woman in the world. Her hair-——’. 


ee APT Og errant. aer 
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“* Dick,’ he said, ‘what do you suppose they have donw 
with her?’ 

“ As we had discussed this point whenever he wanted 
change from reviling everybody and everything, I grew 
savage, 

“*Unless you shut up, Gatling, I shall unhobble my 
camel and go back to Cairo. And the gods preserve you, 1 
mad, unsalted, weak-kneed, love-sick fool, when alone in the 
desert. Ihave been your nurse and your guide hitherto, 
but let -ne never fill another column in the old TreLecrau 
if I'll stand your ways any longer!’ 

“When I fell asleep after that, I heard him saying,‘ But 
you don’t know her well, or otherwise ’—and I slept. 

“The sun was shooting horizontal rays over the face of 
the desert when we overhauled the caravan. It was a 
small one, and it certainly had every appearance of bein:: 
what it purported to be, the caravan of a peaceful vendor 
carrying wares toa mart. ‘The principal man was a vencr- 
able old Arab, and he welcomed us with a profusion of com- 
pliments. If it had been possible to doubt the identity «: 
the caravan, I should have doubted, but it was not. We 
had passed none other, and there had been no other 
caravan going out from Cairo at all near tho time, and i: 
answered the description given by the custodian of t!... 

te. 
ae I introduced myself as a Chief, going to my own pla. 
a little to the cast of Khartoum, attended by my servant, :: 
mute. 

“ During this, Gatling was fingering his revolver und: 
his long robe, and I manwuvred my camel near his a).i 
kicked him to keep him quiet. 

“©You are welcome in the namo of the Prophet,’ said t!. 
Arab gravely. ‘It would be well that we should trav 
together.’ 

“The old man looked so innocent, that I began to grow 
considerably uncasy. A sudden thought set me wonders: 
whether I had been fooled. I looked round the caravi:. 
There were four or five attendants, a string of twemy 
camels, and some bales of goods, but no girl and 1 
European. Fordsham also looked round, and startled the 
Arab by speaking. 

“« Whero the deuce are they?’ he asked. ‘They can’ 
be packed in those bales—there isn’t room for them. Hai: 
they been murdered ?’ 

“© You fool!’ I answered angrily, ‘don’t you know that 
you are deaf and dumb?’ 

“So Lam!’ he said. ‘I give you my word I forgot, Dick’ 

“The old man stood by us petrified. I never saw suc! 
astonishment on any man’s face. He was a very innocv::: 
old fellow, and he had acquiesced in our masquera:. 
perfectly. To hear the mute speak seemed to hiin in th» 
naturo of miracle. ‘There was nothing to do then but 1. 
tell him the whole story, He was very sympathetic, |vut 
evidently regarded us as being mad. 

“*Itis most certain that they are not here. I give y:1 
leave to search where you will. I will unladce the bales ; 

ou 80 wish, but it must be to you as clear as the sun thi 

have them not, for the bales they are small and t!:« 
ba thereof, will the Pashas 4 the weight ?’ 

“We did. They were silks. e looked everywhere an: 
the old man helped us. 

“Then I got up on my camel again and spoke to Gatlinv 
Frodsham in words which were strong against myself. 

“*Tam atriple expansion idiot, Gatling, and deserve io ie 
kicked of all sane men.. I believed in the word of a villain 
because I once did him a good service. This is the greate:: 
folly of-all, Let-us go back to Cairo.’ 

“Two days later we stood in the drinking den f 
Jean Halim, The ome were bad and the night lay +n 
the city. Of custom there was none, and the old man, Jcav, 
came sulkily to ns and blinked at us curiously, 

“*You sneaking scoundrel!’ I cried. ‘I was in:l 
enough to save your wretched. skin once, but nothing «1 
earth shall save you now!’ With that I had him by tiv 
right shoulder and Frodsham by tho left. 


“«I€ you squeak louder than a cough this thing gees olf 
by accident,’, ham said grimly, putting his revolver 
to the man’s forehcad. 


“‘It is,’ Jean said quaveringly, ‘it is my old friend zn. 
protector, Esquire Harrington? It may be that you come 
trom the desert ?’ 

“*You sent us to scorch and be skinned for four diys. 
This is a time for reckoning.’ 

“You find them not? It is so?’ 

“Yow hypocritical villain, you know that we did not 
find them! But we are going to now, and no one will find 
you to-morrow !’ 

“*You ave- offended. That was to bo expected. I 
grieved for you in the desert for the sun has been hot. It 
was a-meestake. If I. take you.to Mees Rachel and thv 
Lord Baron Henry Monkston, wilkyou say “ queet’s” ?’ 

“*Ne fooling, Jean,’ I said. : 

oe word of. honour as a gentleman,’ he siid 
grandly. 
ell, Gatling,’ I-said, ‘I am not anxious for this to 
wind among. the: fellaws. Cairo is hot cnough now. 

hat do you say ?’ 

“ Gatling Frodsham answered smartly. 

“Take us to them.’ 

‘. The cee nian pees tate tap bei uf the os 

was a pl iH-lit, and. sme! chokingly. ‘There 

Hexcy Menkétom and his daughter. Frodsham 

sprang forward and the girl shrieked. Sir Henry strode 
in ‘front of hers ; 


“<Iftyeu-kild os the: British Government will root you 
out and: pay: our.débt imfull)’ ho said. 

“ ‘Hang’ this: 1° shouted Frodsham. 
Frodsham. My darling, don’t you know me?’ 

“ She _gave.a. of delight, and I: went out of the 
door and np into-the shop with: Jeam.. 

ave deatroyed the papees; muy friend Deck. I am 

sorry-fér: erp ap agen na ech hot, but 

rsonal ‘feelings mi ive way in diplomacy.’ 
Pe I spent a few minutes with him profitably, and he was 
lame for four weeks afterwards.” 


‘I'm 


and a fat instalment of “The Final War,” it contains 
petition. 
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A Little Too Far. 


«“Tyers is such a thing.as overdoing your part,” 
declared an old Fe anoa la’ who now has the 
ledge gained by much experience. 
tions wie practice in the fifties in By J. Hour Scuoorrna. 
Queensland I was call spon B et ye La ; —— 
rs olver on another an a b ; 
ee did not have a character above reproach, Si pee of oection as to a living-place can be exer- 
but the prosecuting witness was also shady in reputa- lo bi vied te T by percns ie = 
tion, and I made the most of this fact. I pic him f the Hon 16 efatigul le activit 
ss peace of the most dangerous type, a man that oe oS — and pis wae, th is presticab 
was a constant menace to the community and one who out in a very clearly defined way the names of all 
would ise no other law than that of force. Such 
men as he, I insisted, made nece the organisation 
of vigilance committees and inj the fair name of 
the colony among the older communities of the 
eee returned a verdict of guilty, and my man 
was sentenced toa year'simprisonment. As soon as the |: 
court adjourned, the foreman of the jury came to me | & 
d said : ; 
ane Young feller, you spread it on too thick. After 
that there big speech of yourn we couldn't do nothin’ 
else ‘an what we , 
“*T don’t understand yon, sir.’ 
“¢You don't? Why, we found the idiot guilty ‘cause 
he didn't shoot.’ ” 


WHERE TO LIVE—IF YOU 
WANT TO LIVE LONG.* 


RUTLAND, DORSETSHIRE, 
WESTMORLAND, SUSSEX, 
WILTSHIRE. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, BERK SHIRE, 
OXFORDSHIRE, BUCKING HAM- 
- «SHIRE, SUFFOLK , CAMBRIDGE: 
“SHIRE, HERTFORDSHIRE , 
SOMERSET, SHROPSHIRE, 
SURREY, NORFOLK KENT, 
LINCOLNSHIRE , 


Do We Really Enjoy Cycling? 


A Prize ror Your Opinion. 


Tris question, in view of the enormous popularity 
which cycling has attaiued in the put two years, would 
seem on the fed of it to be absurd. A few moments’ 
careful thought, however, will put a different light on the 
subject. 

tt appears to me tbat, unless the conditions under 
which one cycles combine to remove every unpleasant- 
ness in the path of the rider, he does not enjoy the 
keen pleasure which he afterwards believes himself to 
have enjoyed. 

Say, for example, you start out in the morning for a 
long ride. Before you have gone five miles the ky 
clouds up, the air becomes oppressively hot, the roa 
are choked with dust, cyclists and foot-passengers are 
scattered promiscuously about, demanding the whole of 
your attention, and you begin to get thoroughly hot, 
anxious, and bad-tempered. 

Before the next five miles is covered there are a few 
spots of rain; you have left the traffic behind, but there 
is a tremendously big hill before you. The dust has 
choked your chain and bearings, and just as you get to 
the top of the hill and prepare for a coast down, you 
find that the back tyre of your wheel is punctured. 

After spending half an hour in tinkering it up, you 
go on to a public-house and quench pe thirst by a long 
drink, Thisstodges you up. You have a smoke as you: 
ride along, and this makes your jaws tired and your |. "| 
head ache, but you are determined to go on, and you do. 

Now this is by no means an exaggerated instance, 

If yon are free from every single one of these in- 
conveniences on a ride of, say, twenty-five miles, you 
have been particularly fortunate, and if you do not then 
enjoy the run, it is quite your own fault. 

But what I wish to point out is the fact that unless 
your machine is in splendid running order—no clicking 
chain or creaking saddle to worry you—unless you have 
the wind with you, and a cool one at ; unless the 
roads are free from dust and mud, and‘tnless you your- 
self feel in good condition, the full enjoyment of a 
bicycle ride is lost; and although yon will not admit it 
either to your friends or to yourself, the truth of the 
matter is unquestionable. 

I do not for a moment doubt that a large number of 
my rea“ers will jeer at this series of statements; at the 
same time there are‘many others who, when they sit 
down in a corner and think the matter over calmly, will 
agree with me that they have a solid foundation. 

As o means to an end, the bicycle is uncontrovertibly 
one of the most magnificent inventions of recent years. 
It is certainly more pleasurable than walking, and, 
rer preferable, under certain conditions, to riding 

y train. 
ao spite of this, Beware. eyeing ss a healthy and 
leasure-giving pastime is very far from perfec 

{If any mento hold strong views on the subject I 
shall be pleased to have from them letters of not more 
than 250 words setting forth their opinions, and to give 
& guinea to the writer of the most itoveating. Ep.) 


HAMPSHIRE NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE, BEDFOROSHIRE, 
ESSEX, DEVON ,MIDDOLESEX 
Carduding LONOON), WoR- 
CESTERSHIRE, GLOUCESTER-E 


NORTH WALES, CORNWALL, 
NORTH RIDING of YORKSHIRE R 
\ OER BYSHIRE, LEICESTERSHIRE, 
. CUMBERLAND. 


SOUTH WALES, NOTTING: 

“HAMSHIRE, EAST RIDING oF Be 
YORKSHIRE, WARWICKSHIRE, 5, 
CHESHIRE, MONMOUTHSHIRE, i 
STAFFORDSHIRE « e 


WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE, : 
LONDON e 


the forty-five “registration counties” of England and 


Wales, 
G : OF WHICH LONDON IS ONE, 
» 6 want ° 
Winters cur nat yop Pod a He = in the order of the number of deaths that occur per 


Fledgely ; « ‘ thousand of the population of each county. 
gives me ole Fr Bnd my bocke tight that it This tabular talenvend is based on the deaths that 
occurred in the most recent ten-yearly period for which 
sf 


is mete. have bot amine ; : ea 
_ Miss Oana: “Yon say, Ethel, that you onl a ‘or the present. purpose, the experience of a pe 
sixpence for having 5s Ha lesmad Why, ry of ten years has 


n De me peetacenns to the 
the other tuall : ” experience of one year only, for the reason a ourvey 
“et si “with, a Sight bat eee ‘| of the facta for ten years a more valuable as a guide to 
cough): “Indeed, dear, but 


the future than a survey of the facts for one year only, 
® Copyright, 1897, by John Holt Schooling. 


suppose the size is 


ae ite : | PEARSON'S: WEEKLY oeiaater ttt sonres W7 - 


These nine groups of counties start with Huntinzdon- 
shire as the place where fewest deaths ocour in propor- 
tion to Huntingdonsbire’s population, and they end 
with Lancashire ‘as the place where most deaths occur in 
proportion to Lancashire’s population. Between these 
two extremes lie all the other counties named, and these 
are written in the order of their relative degrees of 
immunity from death. 

That the relative de; of immunity from death in 
the various counties differ to no small extent, may Le 
seen in the following statement: 


comparison, the mean No. of deaths 
No. of deaths to in Group | as equal to 100, the mean No 
Group. ono thousand livings of deaths in tho other groups aro: 
er Under 14 cisseseeeeee 100 
ee 5 rd 
8 siacss 
4 om 
6 wu. 
G] acvsee 
7 4 
Biases 
9. 


Here are some large differences, taken on the mean 
death rates of each of the nine groups, while if wo 
directly compare Huntingdonshire with Lancashire, we 

t: Huntingdonshire, 100 deaths; Lancashfre, 174 

eaths. 

Of course, the factors of sex and age of population 
enter into this comparison of the counties of Englund 
and Wales as regards their relative degrees of immunity 
from death, and the information now given is based on 
the officially-adjusted death-rates, which take into the 
account both the sex and the age distribution of the 
popaistion of each county. The denth rates usua!l 
published do not include these important features, and, 
therefore, they are misleading as a guide to the relative 
degrees of immunity from death in English and Welsh 
counties which are here set out clearly and accurately. 


a 


A Boy Who Comes from Nowhere. 


A Putite ATTEMPT TO SOLVE THE MYSTERIOUS 
TRICKS OF THE HinDoo JUGGLER. 

Most readers of P.W. are familiar with the marvellous 
tricks by the Hindoo fakirs, and of the various theories 
which have been propounded by Western sages to explain 
them. (ne trick, however, will bear repeating in view 
of the experiment which took place on one occasion, to 
prove the fact that the juggler obtained no outside 
assistance. 

In the boy and ladder trick, the fakir throws a rope 
ladder up into the air, which, unwinding, goes aloft 
until the end is out of sight. Then the fakir begins a 
conversation with a boy, whose voice is heard from some- 
where above in the air, and presently the boy appears 
climbing down the ladder. 

The fakir stops him before he gets to the ground, and 


: sends him back for fruit. The boy Gibsppears in the 


sky, and presen oranges, mangoes, and cocoannts, 
come tumbling down about the magician. The fakir 
finds fault with the boy, and, seizing a sword, starts up 
the ladder threatening vengeance. 

He goes up until he disappears from view, and soon 
the boy comes tumbling to the ground in sections— 
dissevered arms, head, and the trunk, strew the ground 
at the foot of the ladder. The magician descends to 
the ground, gathers the fragments of the boy into the 
basket, and covers it with a cloth; the Jadder vanishes, 
he basket is thrown empty to the spectutors, and the 
performance is at an end. 

These tricks, startling in their verisimilitude, 
are not to be explained by hypnotism, for they have 
been performed under conditions in which it would be 
abs to ascribe their success to the exercise of 
hypnotic influence by the fakirs. 

‘3 a famous experiment in India, several years ago, 
the fakir performed the boy and ladder trick sitting om 
a mat in the centre of a hollow square formed by a 
regiment of British soldiers with other spectators 
outside, some in houses, concealed from the sight of the 


Artiste were present with pencils and paper to sketch 
the performance in its different stages, and others with 
cameras were stationed in good positions to make snap 
shote. The fakir went through the trick successfully, 
every detail being fully witnessed by the cntire 
crowd of spectators. 


TB 

yy, the climbing , and the falling of the dissevered 
limbs and head and trank; but the work of the cameras 
revealed at 6 8 only one picture—the fakir 
seated on his on the ground, with the background 
of soldiers—nothing else. 


Sur: “ What makes you look so sad?” 

He: “TI had to be able to make my name gc 
echoing bab e halls of Time.” 

She: “Yes?” 

He: “ Well, after many efforta I’ve just succeeded in 
getting it into the papers, but, confound them, they've 
spelt it wrong!” 


It is not improbable that you know the small person depicted on page 339 of this week’s HOME NOTES. Anyhow she bears 


a family resemblance to yourself. 


ine 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


4466. Is there any Memorial of 
the Capture of Quebec 
Army? 

The 17th Lancers, known aos “the Death or Glory 
Boys,” wero raised by Lieutenant-Colonel Hale, of the 
47tb. He brought to England the cisuainne announcing 
the fall of Quebec and the death of Wolfe; and, with a 
view to inspiring the new regiment with an emulation 
of the valour which won Quebec and Canada, he got 
the King’s permission to use the badge conaistin of a 
skull and cross-bones over the words “ or glory.” Colonel 
Hale’s own regiment with the 43rd formed the centre 
of Wolfe's line of battle, and its first battalion wears a 
black stripe above and below its gold lace facings. The 
King’s Royal Ritles received the motto “ Celer etaudax” 
from Wolfe himself, and the 36th Royal Suesex wear a 
plume in memory of the victory. It happens to be of 
white feathers. 


4169. Which Great Parliamen Speech has had the 
Most Far-reaching Effects in Determining Great 
Issues? 

Asarule Parliamentary speeches, as Macaulay remarke, 
“@o not influence votes.” They are merely oratorical 
displays made for the personal glorification of the orator, 
eo in some measure for the instruction of the country. 
There was one occasion, however, in which a single t 
speech caused the rejection of a Bill which would have 
had a far-reaching effect on English history. This was 
the speech delivered by Lord Halifax in 1680 on the 
Exclusion Bill. But for this s h the Bill would, in 
all probubility, have passed, and James II. would never 
have come to the throne. Another speech, delivered by 
Sir John Elliott in 1626, was the prelude of the Impeach- 
ment of the Duke of Buckingham, and may, therefore, 
be said to have sounded the note of revolt inst the 
absolute government of the King and his favourites. 
As such, it may be looked upon as one of the causes of 
the Civil War, but there were such an infinity of these 
causes that it would hardly be proper tosay that it ‘deter- 
mined ” the issues of the dispute between the King and 
the Parliament. 


4170. Which Two Contemporary Sovereigns are Most 
Alike in Character? 


READ YOUR 


the Death of Wolfe and 
in the Uniform of the 


Several pairs of penternnerary sovereigns present 
similarities of character. The office of Queen-Regent is 
one difficult to fill with equal credit to the holder and 
satisfaction to the country. The Queens-Regent of the 
Netherlands and Spain have shown that they possess 
the qualities essential to success in a character where 
many have failed. The mage of the Belgians and the 
King of Greece are both shrewd business men, who 
would be equally capable of conducting successful 
financial transactions if they lost their crowns. Dom 
Carlos of Portugal and Humbert of Italy are alike 
fond of outdoor sports, devoid of shining abilities, 
and alike distinguished for their homely good 
sense and sociality. The honour and esteem in 
which King Ohristian and the Emperor Joseph are held 
among their people is based upon the sterling virtues 
in their personal character and upon the judicious dis- 
charge of their Royal functions. Lastly, King Oscar 
and the Emperor William II. are the two brainiest 
Sovereigns now living. Hoth are -intensely-active, and 
have made themselves familiar with every inch of their 
territory and acquainted with every person of note or 
interest within their realms.. Alike versatile in taste 
and talent, each is equally-at home in the dignified 
formalities of Court etiquette and the quiet, homely 
pleasures of domestic life. The disparity between the 
two nations as European Powers obscures but cannot 
hide the likeness between the: two cleverest and best- 
informed Monarchs which Europe now possesses. 


ad 


4171. Which Country would Probably Suffer Most by the 
Withdrawal of the Alien Population ? 
Hindustan. The withdrawal of their British ralers 
would be most disastrous to the various peoples of India. 
In all probability subjugation by Russia would follow, 
and the enlightened methods of Western civilisation 
would be displaced by the semi-barbarism of Muscovite 
licy. Civil and religious freedom would be seriously 
ampered, or would altogether cease. The resources of 
the Indian Empire would be exploited in the interest of 
Russians, and its growth in material prosperity would 
be greatly retarded. Ifthe inhabitants of India succeeded 
in retaining theirindependence, the consequences would be 
even worse. If Russia were mistress, she would at least 
maintain order, but, without the. strong hand of 
superior power, the empire would break up into frag- 
mente, and the disorders that would ensue would inflict 
countless calamities upon the people. The work. of 
England would be largely undone, and it is not even im- 
probable that society would be resolved intochaos. The 
withdrawal of the B 
highly injurious tothe people. Again in the Transvaal 
| the withdrawal of the Alien or Outlander population 
would result in the bankruptcy and possibly the total 
ruin of the country. 
4172. At what Period in our History were the Relations 
between the Lords and Commons Most Strained ? 
One of the earliest and most bitter and protracted of 
those contests took place over the Habeas Corpus Act. 
The struggle commenced in the year 1674, and so 
' gtaenuous and determined was the opposition of the 
Lords, that it was not until 1679, and after having cast 
it out session after session, that they finally yielded to 
the will of the popular House. These conflicts cover 
almost every field of political activity, but more 
serious still was the opposition of the Lords to the 
| Reform Bill of 1831-32, which they fought and resisted 
until the country was on the ve: of civil war. 
Indeed, in several places outbreaks did take place at 
Derby and Nottingham, but notoriously at Bristol, 
where much p y was destroyed, a number of 
Government and other public buildings set on fire and 
burnt down, and many lives sacrificed. Only the 
threat of, and the report of the King’s sanction to, the 
creation of a number of new peers sufficient to outvote 
as brought the Lords to most reluctantly accept the 


4174. Which European Power has Lost Most Territory 
without Armed Resistance ? 


Portugal. Up tothe year 1820, Brazil was a depend- 
ency of the Portuguese monarchy, but between that 


year and 1825, a gradual change took place, which. 


resulted in the independence of Brazil under the sover- 
eiguty of Dom Pedro, ason of the King. This revolu- 
tion was effected without appeal to arms. Thus one of 
the smallest states in Europe lost a province of over 
3,200,000 square miles, an area exceeding the whole of 
European Russia, including Poland and_ Finland. 
Portugual has also abandoned certain territories in 
Africa, which were once-in her possession. 
4178. Which Civilised Country has the Most Migratory 
Population? 

The country that best satisfics the question is Russia, 
taken as a whole. Amongall the many tribes that form 
a part of the immense population, there are many that 
are geo The Finns, at onc time, were such, but 
they have settled down to a stationary life, The 
Bashkirs, occupying both sides of the Ural mountains, 
are still given to wandering, as are the Metcheriaks, 
who live among them. The Kalmucks, too, are a 
nomadic and predatory race. There are also many 
Tartar tribes which roam about the vast territories. of 
Siberia; the Kirghis, or Kirghiz-Kazaks—called by 
some the Cossacks of the Sierpes tune bis the Step 
that extend from the lower Volga and the Caspidn Rea 
in the west, to the Altai and Thian-Shan Mountains in 
the east. Agriculture scarcely exists among them. 
Among these tribes there are some 150,000 in European 
Russia, 1,450,000 in Ural and other provinces of Siberia, 
and 700,000 in Russian Turkestan. Stretching. right 
across the country there are three bodies of them—the 


yitish from Egypt would also be 
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Little Horde (from Sea of: Aral to the Ural), the Midd!o 
Horde (to the north-east of these), the Great Horde 
(from Lake Balkash to the Chinese territories). There 
are also the Tchukchno and Kamtchadales in North 
Siberia, from the Lena to the Pacific, who lead a 
wandering life. 
4175, Which Half-Cent has Contained 
Important Events? Oe ast 

All things considered, the answer seems to be tha 
began with the year 1798: The French Revolution had 
borne its fruit and Napoleon was about to reap it, and 
by-the end of 1857 the Indian Mutiny had been crashed 
and the British Empire firmly: established in India. 
Between these two se the face of the world was 
changed and a new direction ‘eee to the stream of his. 
tory. The rise and fall of Napoleon, the definite 
assertion of the Teuton and the Anglo-Saxon as the suc- 
cessful rivals of the Latin races, the enormous spread of 
the British Empire, the rise of the American Republic, 
the: dovalapnens of the ger and the telegraph 
which have made modern. civilisation -- possible, the 
democratic upheaval of ’48, the rise of the critical side of 
scholarship, re-construction of the lost civilisations 
of Ohaldea, Assyria, and Hgypt, the discovery of 
anesthetics and the beginning of modern medical and 
= science—all these are merely the headings 
under which a vast number of subsidiary but still 
vially oe events might be ranged. All things 
considered, the world moved faster during those fifty 
years than it had ever moved before. 


4176. Which. Gtate Probably Owned the First 
Coinage? . paanine 


Authorities differ greatly on this point. Most of 
them say with Nereis. that the Lydians, in the 
eighth or ninth century, 3.c., first made use of coine: 
money. Others, like Mommeen, the historian, attribute 
the origin to the inhabitants of Miletus in Ionia. 
Others again, as De la Couperie, think that the Chinese 
had money as early as the Lydians, but no earlier. 
Widely different is the opinion of those who maintain 
that there was a regular coinage in China and parts of 
India many hundreds of years before the earliest of the 
above mentioned dates. There is a very ancient bronze 
coin attributed tothe time of Sung (2257 8.c.) which has 
on it the inscription, “Good for gold,” from which 
some have thought that gold had been previously used 
for coins. The Chinese themeelves eay that coins were 
used first in the reign of Fishi (2942 p.c.). If the stil! 
existing Chinese coins for which this enormous antiquity 
is claimed, are not regarded, the oldest extant coin is 
a “stater” of Miletus, of the ninth century: B.c. now in 
the British Museum. 


SATT. ee the Best Example.in History of Living a 
je 


Of well-known characters John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, would probably furnish the best 
answer. This man deliberately espoused the cause of 
the Reformers as a means of advancement .in the State, 
and by their support he rose to a position which was 
almost that of Dictator of England. He was apparently 
one of the most ardent Protestants.in the country, and 
was looked upon as a pillar of the Reformed faith. Yet 
when he was about to die, he voluntarily confessed that 
he had been living a lie, and that he had never in his 
heart believed any of the Reformers’ doctrines. In 
private life the most eaieanee oy cape is pace that 
of Leonard Machally, a Dublin b , who during 
the of the abortive Revolution which culminated 
in the fiasco of 1798 was the friend and confidant of the 
rebels, a writer of the most revolutionary poems and 
articles, and a constant defender of rebels in 
court. Yet all the while he was a spy in the pay of the 
English Government; he communicated every detail of 
the conspiracies in which he bore a leading part to the 
detectives of the Crown, and when .he rose to defend an 
accused rebel in court, he had already communicated all 
the information in his ion to the prosecution. 
Perhaps the most astonishing feature in his career is 
the fact that he was completely trusted down to the 
hour of his death. It was not till tong afterwards that 
the facts of his double life became known. 
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_. QUESTIONS. 
_ 4201. At which period were the labouring classes of this country 
{bon Which phnse of human ch 

ic! of human character is most commonl 
revealed by the toctccan a 7 


4204. Is there any instance in history of two Powers at war 
being unable to do each other any serious injury ? 

4205, What is the simplest natural 
without a scientific explanation ? 

4206. What is the earliest date at which we hear of tho 
‘ habitual criminal”? 


4207, Which -part of the world is. likely to chango most in 
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On a fine day the sky is blue, but folks who cannot obtain a copy of this week’s HOME NOTES will feel blues still. 


WEEK ENDING 
Serr. 10, 1898. 


GEES IN BAD FIXES. 


Tuey Rf AS PRONE TO QuEER ACCIDENT 48 
THEIR Masters, 


A sHorT time ago a farmer's boy was leading a 
valuable cart-horse of his master's to the village black- 
smith’s shop. The boy was controlling the horse by a 
piece of cord at to the halter. short way from 
the farm to the blacksmith’s shop led through a field, 
aud across @ narrow bridge, beneath which a swiftly- 
running stream controlled a mill-wheel. 

The mill happened to be working when the boy, 
followed by the horse, began to traverse the narrow and 
somewhat dangerous bridge. The horse had eager 
over many times before, and was accustomed the 
roar the water made in turning the great wooden wheel. 
On this occasion, however, the stream was running with 
exceptional force, and the horse shied. ee 

Precisely what’ happened after this is difficult to 
deseribe. The-boy lost-his hold on the cord, the: horse 
slipped on the narrow bridge, and a moment later had 
desvended on the revolving mill wheel. 

~ For amoment I thought that the horse was doomed,” 
says an eye witness of this extraordi accident, “ and 
that he would inevitably be hurled down into the stream. 
I: happened, however, that there was a high embank- 
nent on either side of the wheel, and the horse was 
turown on to this, landing on his side in the long grass. 
A moment later, to my amazement, he scrambled to his 
feet, not the least damaged, and after gazing in the 
deepest surprise at the mill-wheel, galloped away from 
tle dangerous spot. The horse has never been induced 
to again cross the bridge.” 

An extraordinary accident befell a horse which had 
Leen turned out to grass in a dock in Surrey last 
nunmer, The k was inclosed with an ordinary 
wire fence, consisting of posts placed at a short distance 
from each other, across which several lines of strong 
wire were drawn. 

The horse became excited by some passing traffic, and, 
making a rush at the wire fence, attempted to jump it. 
As is frequently the case, however, the horse fai.ed to 
notice the two topmost strands of wire, and his feet, 
catehing between these and the two strands immediately 
lelow, he turned a complete summersault, and fell, his 
feet being stillentwined in the wire, on his back in the ditch. 

The position of the terrified animal was painful in the 
extreme, The wires were so tightly drawn round his 
tetlocks that. the combined efforts of a dozen men 
failed to loose them. Every effort of the horse, which 
was lying on its back, made to rise, only caused the 
thick strands of wire to become more tightly drawn, 
und it was not until a policeman arrived on the scene 
with a strong knife, that the poor brute was released. 

An exciting accident, in which a horse was concerned, 
was vitneenel some time ago on the river at Batter- 
tra, when, as the smart reporter remarked at the time, 
a greab eaving of life was effocted— something 
approaching a ton. 

A cab horse had been standing in Milmans Street, 
waiting for fares who did not come, The wind was 
blowing, and the: horse’s soul revolted against the 
nonotony of his life. Accordingly, he bolted. 

His course led him to the river wall, where the traces 
broke, the wheel came off, and the cab overturned. The 
horse looked over the wall into the river, and seeking to 
drown monotony, jumped over. His suspicious action, 
however, was not unobeerved by the river boatmen, who 
eet out on capture intent. 

The gallant steed. dashed down stream, the boats 
behind him, and d under Battersea Bridge, 
under the middle arch.of the Albert Bridge, and thence 
onwards until.he came opposite a patch of mud beneath 
the river wall near Battersea Park. Here the boats 
headed him, off, and dull care having apparently been 
left behind, the horse consented to return to his stable. 

A horse accident, with a more serious termination, 
cccurred a few months ago on some brick-fields at 
Motherwell, A carter was leading a hore yoked to a 
load of brieke, when the ground suddenly gave away. 
The carter’s surprise: was great, when, on looki 
round, he discavered that the horse had disap aed. 
Diligent search revealed the fact that he had been 
eubmerged in an-old disused: well. 

Kicking over the traces often leads to serious results. 


One of the Sensible Sort. 


SuE can peel and boil potatocs, 
Mako a salad of tomatoes, 

But she doesn’t know a Latin noun from Greek ; 
And £0 well she cooks a chicken 
That your appetite ’twould quicken, 

But she cannot tell what's modern from antique. 
She knows how to set a table. 

.. _ And make order out of Babel, 

But she doesn’t know Euripida from Kant; 
Once at making cake I caught her, 
A real expert must have taught her, 

But she cannot tell true eloquence from rant. 


She has quite a firm conviction 
She ought only to read fiction, 
And she doesn’t care for science not a bit, 
She likes a plot that thickens, 
And she’s very fond of Dickens, 
From CopPerFiELpD to Mantin CHUZZLEWIT. 


She can make her hats and dresses 
Till a fellow fuir confesses 
That there's not another maiden half so sweet, 
She’s immersed in home completely 
Where she keeps all things so neatly 
But from Tennyson a line she can't repeat. 
(Thank goodness !) 
Well, in fact, she’s just a maiden 
That whatever she’s arrayed in 
Makes her look just Jike the heroine of a play; 
’T would be foolish to have tarried, 
So to-morrow we'll be married, 
And I'm certain I shall ne‘er regret the day. 


eee fl eS 


A Fence 75 Miles Long. 


THE longest fence in the world is probably that 
which has just been finished by the Erie Cattle 
Company along the Mexican border. It is seventy-five 
miles in length, and separates exactly, for its entire 
distance, the two Republics of North America. 

The fence was built to keep the cattle from running 
across the border and falling easy prey to the Mexican 
cow-punckers. 

Although it cost a t deal of money, it is estimated 
that cattle enough will be saved in one year to more 
than pay for it. It isa barbed-wire fence, with mesquite 
and cotton-wool poles, and for the entire length of it 
runs as straight as the crow flies. 

th Ge ee 


Does Lightning Always Travel at 
the Same Speed? 


Ir is one of the most recent of modern discoveries in 
electricity that a flash of lightning is nct in many cases 
a simple discharge from, say, cloud to earth, but is 
oscillatory, passing many thousands of times a second, 
from cloud to earth, and earth to cloud, like a ball Ict 
fall to the earih, or the bob of a penduluin. 

An outcome of the same work has been to find the 
time of discharge, which is found to vary, and to depend 
upon the size of the cloud and its distance from the 
earth, Strange to say, the nearer the cloud to the carth, 
the longer the discharge is in taking place, so that when 
it has the shorter distance to go it takes more time about 
it; therefore, the time of discharge must vary con- 
siderably. 


<< 


A STATISTICIAN gives the number of newspapers in 
the world at 83,000. About one-sixth of these have the 
largest circulation on carth. 


—— fe 


Epvucatep Ecyrtran: “ You have no wonderful 
hieroglyphics in your country, sir; no mysterious 
inecriptions, no undecipherable relics of an anéient 
literature whose secrets the wise men of the world 
have tried for ages to discover.” 

Tourist: “ No we haven't any of these things; but” 
(brightening up) “we've got our‘ Railway Guide.’” 
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mixed up that passengers could y ish |’ Byvery. week ten words or sentences are given, each of 


them, relate a curious story about: a horse accident. It 

®ppears that accommodation for horses fell short in a 

eee that was running to some race-meetings. One of |. 
'e racers, therefore, was placed in an ordinary, seattese, 


third-clagg q ‘. 
_ When tata he plunged: and kicked’ 
violently that.be kmocked: a Tee: theo erimenti 


which indieates afootball player. For.example, the first is 
“4 Young Goose,” and this, of course, indicates Gosling. 
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Short Stories is-published every Tuesday, and in addition 
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complete ‘stories and's big instalment of 
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HOW TO GET ANY SORT 
OF GIRL YOU LIKE. 


By W. lL. ALDEN. 

A REMARKABLE scientific discovery, which is full of 
importance to every one who is interested in girls, is 
alleged to have been lately made by that eminent 
Italian scientific person. Dr. Piero Fabris, of Venice. 

Although in most civilised countries girls have Leen 
brought up to a very high degree of perfection, there 
has Rithosto been no certain und infallib'e means of 
attaining this result, The same course of treatment 
which in one case develops the best type of girl may in 
another case result in a complete and eonspicucus 
failure. 

No scientific formula for the production of any given 
kind of girl has been known since the beginning of 
time, and no one dreamed that any such formula could 
be discoversd. Now, however, comes the learned Dr. 
Fabris and claims that he has discovered an infullible 
means of controlling the development of femule 
character, 80 as to enable every father of a family to 
turn out any pattern of girl for which there may te a 
demand. 

Dr. Fabris, who is emiuent both as a botanist and a 
hysiologist, was preparing an exhaustive work on * The 

‘unction of Perfume in Flowers,” when a brilliant idea 
flashed across his brain. He was at the momen: 
engaged upon a chapter treating of the effect which: 
different perfumes produce upon human beings, as 
illustrated by the well-known facts that the smell of 
sauer-kraut causes the Frenchman to thirst for German 
bicod, and that the smell of the Venetian canals at low 
tide awakes in the visiting tourist a wild desire to tly 
anywhere—anywhere out of the world. 

The thought occurred to the learned Doctor: Are 
not all our impulses duo to the influence of perfumes. 
and is it not possible to make the human nuse the greut 
instrument of education? This thought led to the long 
series of careful experiments, which finally enabled him 
to formulate rulcs for the production of female charac- 
ter at will. 

It is a curious fact that Dr. Fabris found early in the 
course of his investigation, that the grosser nature of 
man could not be affected by perfumes to any very 
great extent, while the more sensitive feminine nose 
yielded promptly to even the most delicate perfumes. 
At present, therefore, the Fabris system of nasal educa- 
tion is limited to the gentler sex, though the discoreier 
has not abandoned the hope of mastering the secret of 
the masculine nose. 

Dr. Fabris’s experiments were made with the aid of 
seventy-eight small girls of between ten and fifteen 

ears of age. These girls he divided into six class s. 

ach class was kept day and night in an atmosphers 
steeped in some particular poene The effects of these 
specific perfumes were carefully studied, and the result is 
really startling. . 

The class of girls in musk consisted of thirtcen mem- 
bers, chosen at random. At the end of six months every 
girl, without exception, had become plump, languid, and 
conspicuously good-tempered unless under extreme 
provocation. Though Dr. Fabris found that musk pro- 
duced a desire for wearing fine clothes and jewellery. it 
was also evident that it did not stimulate a taste for 
personal neatness, though, perhaps, this was due to 
indisposition to take any unnecessary trouble, which is 
the shavacteniatis effect of musk. 

This experiment ccnvinced the investigator that an 
amiable, languid, and showy girl, with a tendency to 
undue postponement in the matter of changing collars 
and cuffs, may be produced by the aid of musk in from 
five to six months, out of the most scraggy, spiteful, aud 
viciously active material. 

The effect of the perfume of the rose was precisely 
opposite to that of musk. The girls of the rose class 
grew thin, abnormally neat, exvessively prudish, and 
decidedly unamiable. A curions unwillingness to tell 
the truth was developed in twelve of the thirteen girls 
subjected to this experiment. 

For this style of yirl there is, of course, little or no 
demand, except in those parts of New England where 
every girl is expected to become a school-teacher. It 
is, however, of great importance for us to know the real 
effect of rose, and from this date onward we may expect 
that conscientious fathers and husbands will see that 
this objectionable perfume does not enter their houses. 

Geranium was found to produce a fair sample of git. 
Those subjected to its influence developed the plumpness 
of the musk girls, a decidedly independent spirit, and a 
tendency to free thinking in. matters of religion. Dr. 
Fabris is inclined to think that-by the alternate action 
of geranium and violet, a modified girl.might be pro- 
duced, who would be a decided improvement upon either 
@ pure geranium or a pure violet girl. ‘ This, however, 
remains to be proved by further experiments. 

Very satisfactory results were obtained. by the use of 


violet. The girls upon whom: this perfume was em- 
ployed became tle, amiable, refined, devout. and 
thoroughly tra They also, hewever, developed 


enme indications of melancholy, and. were, as a rule, 
Jacking in physical and moral force. So far as the 
‘Doetor's investigations have been pushed, violet appears 
‘to give the best results. It is-to. be that his 
‘expectations as to the alternate. use: violet and 


‘geranium will be justified, for in that-case we shall he 
able to produce girls who will be almost faultless. 
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HORT WAYS WITH BORES 


Taat PEOPLE oF IMPORTANCE HAVE ADOPTED. 


ALMostT in every department of life men in big 
positions are terribly handicapped by “ callers ””—bores 
who take half-an-hour to explain what they could say in 
five minutes, and then won't take “no” for an answer. 
Some personages, whose time is particularly valuable, 
have been driven to adopt extraordinary means of 
dealing with the nuisance. 

The collapsing chair is one of these. As soon as the 
visitor has, in the opinion of his host, remained long 
enough, the lptter presses a button under his own desk, 
with the result that the chair falls down, and the 
visitor, as a consequence, stands up. The man he has 
been nunoying instantly grasps his hand, srys “ Good. 
bye,” and hurries him out of the apartment. 

But even this is not always successful, and most 
business men give their clerks instrnctions to enter with 
an important message that affords them an opportunity 
of ending an interview when it has lasted, say, five 
minutes. In almost every case the formula is the same, 
and is so framed as to violently excite tho caller. 

A favourite dodge among Stock Exchange operators 
and brokers, for instance, is to have their clerk rush in 
and declare a panic has set in the stock in which 
the “ bore” is ‘interested. At once the speculator rushes 
excitedly into the street and the unfortunate broker is 
left for a few minutes, at any rate, to transact his 
business undisturbed. 

Very cute was another dodge by which a smart 
solicitor turned this particular obstacle to his own 
advantage. Obliged to sce nearly every person who 
called on him, his clerk used to enter the room when 
any interview had lasted ten minutes, and inform his 
master that he was wanted by the Prince of Wales on 
the telephone. 

If the soli-itor had someone with him he wanted to 

t rid of, this gave him an admirable excuse, but were 

oue with an important client he would explain 
that he “acted for the Prince in certain matters” and 
would be back in five minutes, which had the effect, of 
course, of greatly impressing the client. 

Not many people know that these intolerable nuis- 
ances are, besides being a worry to private citizens, a 
cause of expense to the ratepayers, but they are. Nearly 
every Government department, and all embassies have, 
at least, two highly-paid officials, whose work it is to 
interview each and every one of the callers during the 
day. If these have any real business, they are passed 
on to someone else; but more often than not they have 
looked in to tell Her Majesty's Government that the 
House of Commons is going to be blown down, or the 
millenium may soon be expected, or that they have 
discovered perpetual motion. ‘These are politely 
listened to, and then gravely bowed out. 

Public men, in the same way, are all obliged to 
employ extra secretarial assistance to sift the large 
number of people who every day wish to see them “ on 
Insiness that admits of no delay.” In not a few cases 
these are lunatics, or would-be assassins, and have to be 
watched by the police. 

Editors are another class that suffer grievously in 
this respect, and some have really touching appeals and 
warnings on their office wall. One of these is very neat: 
“As callers are many, and time is valuable, the former 
are begged not to waste the latter.” Even this proved 
useless, and the editor of the paper in question is now 
practically invisible. 

Perhaps the most original of all these methods was 
discovered by an industrious income-tax officer. He 
found that a popular man of letters, much sought after 
in society, used to send out bills charging for his 
conversation at so much an hour, and called on the 
grett man to inquire how it was his earnings in that 
way had not been scheduled. But the other replied 
that it had resulted not in money gained, but time 
saved—a fact which had made him cynical. 

—_—_—_— oe 

Servant (to artist returning from a holiday): 
“There have been so many callers since you left t 
I have been obliged to wash the names from the slate 
twice to make room for others.” 


ed peel 


Barker Carper: “I wanted myeges soft! I told 
the waiter that I wanted them “weft as the breath of a 
maiden's ‘ yes.’” 

Man Opposite : “ And how are they, sir?” 


Barker Carper: “ Hard, sir! Hard as the thud of 
@ maiden’s ‘no.’” 
2 fe 
THE furore for the introdaction of children into the 
concert-room, not only in small towns, but in great 
Cities, recalls an “infant phenomenon” who was brought 
into a drawing-room several years ago to exhibit a 
proficiency upon the piano. She took her seat, and 
aie with the utmost complacency and self-possession. 
applause, which was intended to put a stop to her 
Pectormance, she took for encouragement to go on, and 
= e stopped only at the end of her “piece,” which 


Smoker’s Cramp. 


A wew disease has appeared which has been styled 
smoker's cramp. 

It is very similar in its effects to writer's cramp, or 
scrivener’s palsy. The disease is caused by rolling 
cigarettes with one hand. : . 

‘or many years it has been common in 8 
althou-h some smokers are so expert as to make a 
cigarette with a single twist of the fingers. Since a law 
was recently passed in France permitting the manufac- 
ture of hand-made cigarettes, large numbers of 
abe have been employed in rolling cigarettes by 

an 


It is among them that the disease has appestell, In 
Spain, however, it is not confined to the cigarette 
girls, but is a common ailment among the rest of the 
population who indulge in the fragrant but baneful 


papelito. 
Two Thouthand Pigth. 


There was once a man who had a peculiar lisp, and 
had bought some awine, and he applied toa neighbour for 
the loan of a pig-pen, when the following conversation 
ensued : 

“Mitheth Young, I have bought two thowth and 
pigth, and want to put them in your yen till to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

“Why, Mr. Fisher, my pen will not hold a twentieth 
part of them; what in the world are you going to do 
with two thousand pigs?” 

“Underthtand me, madam; I don’t thay two thou- 
thand pigth, but two thowth and pigth.” 

“T hear you! Two thousand pigs for one family! 
The man is certainly crazy.” 

“Mitheth Young, I tell you again I don’t mean two 
thouthand pigth; but two thowth and two pigth.” 

aS r. Fisher, that’s what you mean! Cer- 
tainly my pen is at your service, neighbour.” 


A Mountain of Sulphur. 


—oh— 


Tap “Soufriére,” or sulphurous mountain, is con- 
sidered to be the greatest natural curiosity of St. Lucia, 
and, in fact, of the West Indies. It is situated ubout 
half-an-hour's ride from the town of Soufriére, to which 
it has given its name, and nearly two miles to the East 
of the Pitons, and is at the foot of two small hills, both 
of which are quite bare of vegetation on the sides facing 
the crater. 

It covers a mes of about three acres, and is crusted 
over with sulphur and alum. There are several cauld- 
rons in a perpetual state of ebullition. The water is 
quite black in the larger ones, and boils up to the height 
of two or three feet, but in the smaller ones it is quite 
clear. 

Visitors never fail to boil some eggs in one of the 
smaller cauldrons, obtaining them from one of the Creole 
guide, who keep a supply on hand on purpose. 


—_——_—_—f. 


Why Does a Wet Surface Feel 
Colder than a Dry One? 


Tuts is chiefly due to the phenomenon of evaporation. 
The majority of liquids when left to themselves in 
contact with the atmosphere gradually pass into a state 
of vapour and disappear. ° 

The passage from the liquid into the gaseous state is 
accompanied by a great loss of heat, which is rendered 
latent by the process of vaporisation. Beyond this, 
when a substance is wet its conducting power is 
increased, and more heat is conveyed from the hand to 
the surface. 

This is easily explained. The hand does not forma 
very perfect contact witha ay surface, leaving a certain 
sinall amount of air space between, and air is a very 
bad conductor of heat. When the surface is wet, how- 
ever, the contact is more exact, and the water forms a 
good conducting medium. 


ARTISTS WHO HAVE MADE MISTAKES, 


AND 


PRIZES FOR THOSE WHO CAN FIND THEM. 


In the paintings of modern artists, mistakes may often be 
found—sometimes small mistakes, more slips of the brush, 
and sometimes bald, gipcmng corees, For instance, one well- 
known artist depicted a er table on which the knives 
were laid on the left of the guest. 

Do you know any mistakes in the works of modern 
artista? If so, send a full description, together with the 
name of the artist,‘in an envelope marked “ Misraxzs.” 
For the two best instances of artista’ errors received before 


Monday, September 19th, two prizes of One Guin 
will ro sa to the ; anna 


ders. 

sted more than an hour. — No mistakes will be taken into considerati 

“I was a good deal more interested at the beginning have been found in teadon "ot or water wabloe passin 
than iat sy ia eal Me eae one weary listener, which have received public attention. Book or magazine 

y was a8) illustrati hich contain 
“ Because the child was so much younger.” coenpetition. —— SSRN ROEM AYA fo Sine 
Do you think you can tell what Ms, Burgin’s acw serial “ The Hermits of 
of this week’s HOME NOTES and enter for the P; 


WEEK ENDING 
Sepr. 10, 1898, 


What ‘P.W.”-ites Would Have 
Done Had They Been ‘The 
Millionaire.” 


cae 
Tae Guinea Peize StIut at Larce, 


Tue offer of a Guinea for a reasonable suggestion 
as to how the millionaire might have extricated himself 
from his difficulties has resulted in quite a flood of 
correspondence. - 

A stumbling-block over which a large number of our 
correspondents tripped was the wrong estimate. they 
took of the mullionaire’s difficulty. His real plight 
arose through his difficulty in establishing his identity. 
Once he was known and accepted as Mr. Powncehy. 
Smith, his difficulties would be at an end. 

Several correspondents suggest a means by which hs 
might stave off starvation, such as running messages, 
holding cabs, selling papers, etc. But putting asids 
the probability that a hungry man might starve before 
he got a message to run, a cab to hold, or a paper to 
sell, such an expedient is not what we wish to hare 
mageeet. 

veral correspondents, harping on the same strain, 
suggest most amazing expedients, such as the smashinz 
of a window or assaulting a notable person, 0 as to securs 
board and lodging under the tender mercies of the law. A 
curious suggestion sent in by several is that the million. 
aire should have enlisted. Strange to say, sevcral 
soldiers have also sent in the same suggestion, but as 
Mr. Pownceby-Smith is stated to be fifty-four years of 
age his chance of being a “cruity” is even less thy 
of cetablishing his identity. 

Another thing to be borne in mind is that any exj.>. 
dient involving delay would naturally be scouted |. 
the millionaire, who expects with each new move to end 
his difficulties, Many of my correspondents scem t. 
think that bis adventures extend over u lengthy period, 
On glancing at the story again they will, however, find 
that he has spent but one night in London—in tl:e 
workhouse—and is therefore not likely to consider hini- 
self “ submerged ” as yet. 

“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast,” and on 
of the best qualities in Mr. Fryers’ serial is the renewel 
vi 4 with which his millionaire ris28 from ea 
rebuff. 

“M. O'B.,” a late detective sergeant, says he kneis of 
an American who was robbed in High Holborn, ail 
app ved for help to the Chief Magistrate at Bow Strect, 
who gave him £2 and a letter to the American Const. 
This, he thinks, is what Mr. Austin Fryers’ millionairy 
should do. He entirely overlooks the fact that the 
millionaire is not the sort of man to think of applyinz 
for public charity. 

Besides, on leaving the workhouse ho was full of liops 
of establishing his identity, so that it is not reasonable 
to expect him to go toa magistrate instead of to the 
bank, where inquiries were in progress. The Salvation 
Army and several of the charitable organisations are 
mentioned as places to which the millionaire should have 
page but we only begin to touch reasonable ground 
when we meet the suggestion that the millionaire 
should have written out his cheque on a blank 
sheet of paper and not troubled about the 
ordinary printed form. The bank would then hive 
been placed in a quandary, as such a cheque could not be 
refused. Allowance, however, must be made for cir- 
cumstances, and the bank manager was certainly justi- 
fied in all he did. It takes much faith to believe that « 
millionaire customer can reach you without a card, or « 
hotel address, and penniless. or would a cheque f..r 
£5 on a scrap of paper and purporting to come from i 
man who could as readily command thousands, inspir: 
confidence. Nor are the numerous suggestions affecting 
his missing bag and luggage more reasonable. Tl 
first is undoubtedly stolen, and he has no proof beyond 
circumstantial evidence, which -involves  detuiled 
inquiry. - 

course, it would be all right if the milliona‘r’s 
adventures as detailed by Mr. Fryers were a matter ot 
days, instead of, as they are, a matter only of hours. 
Our own experience of strayed luggage is, that although 
it is usually safe, it takes some time to get it. 

The socialist who met Mr. Pownceby-Smith on Joard 
the Livania appears to be quite a favourite with a large 
section of our readers, and many feel that the million- 
aire should at once have sought him out, as his recoyni- 
tion of his fellow-traveller would set matters straight. 
But socialist leaders are birds of passage, and it is 
quite likely that the millionnire’s friend might be 
called to a dispute elsewhere, and not be in town. 

A most amazing feature of the correspondence is that 
many writers regard the millionaire as a reality, and 


Pownceby-Smith’s Tpocal : 

Up to the time of writing no suggestion appears to 
us “reasonable” enough to win the prize. 

In connection with this serial, the following letter 
from Mr. H. Morgan, late Chairman, Hackney Branch 
of the Independent Labour Party, is interesting : _ 

“T really think the story ‘ Lost—a Millionaire ‘is oue 
he best you have ever p 


of t ublished. The author treats 
with the socialist fairly, and that something Es 
modern journalism. I am urging my soci 
friends to read it.” 


Gray’s Inn” is about? If so, get a copy 
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om PEBRSONS WEEKLY 


How They Carry their Sticks and “ 


DEALS tA bAaSTOrbTaMs igh tsTEssPishlassbasee parce 


You Will Like 
SHORT STORIES. 


amps. 


MOST WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE HAVE LITTLE TRICKS ENTIRELY THEIR OWN. 


Ladera has dl paticney' a mon cg less eccentric 
habit, a little perso ick of some kind, an idiosyncrac: 

we take everywhere with us. With some people this 
curious little habit, whatever it may be, is present in a 
marked degree, in others not 80; 
but whether it is pronounced in 
us or not, we are, as & general 
rule, quite unconscious of. its 
presence, and oblivious of the fact 
that our funny little ways some- 
times amuse our observing friends. 

We would seem to be most at 
fault in the way we carry our 
unbrella, stick, or gloves. 

C:irdinal Vaughan, for instance, 
when he walks along the streets, 
unbyella in hand, his constant 
companion, always swings his arm 
round at every step immediately 
after he puts the umbrella down 
on the ground, and just before 
he picks itup again. This curious 
habit has not been acquired 
through his umbrella being so The 
many sizes too big for him, but 
it is a trick he has fallen into 
quite unconsciously, and one which he has practised 
now for the best part of his lifetime. 

His qoniempcesry the Bishop of Marlborough, 
another lover of the gamp in all weathers and a prelate 
who is known by his long strides when out walking, 

‘e bangs his umbre 


ose = 
wiceer? 
wm coos se we 


Dd 


ess 


Bishop of Liverpool's 
blind man’s’’ walk. 


O% down on the pare- 
ment at every step 

e...., and lifts it up again 
Sette? ‘ solemnly with a 
ae trick peculiarly his 
wegen! own, This trick 
Pe consists of a curious 


iz forward and back- 
: ward movement of 


Tee Eistor i: the hand between 
borough’ . + the act of putting 


down and lifting up 
the umbrella, 

: Parsons on the 
etace are sometimes representcd carrying their um- 
brellas before them clasped between the hands which 
are held close to the breast. This is not such an 
exaggeration as it appears, for a glance at a cleric 
walking along the street, umbrella in hand, will 
give you the idea that tlemen of ; 

the black cloth prefer to carry the 
wnbrella in that way which is popular 
with the majority of them, namely, 
in the left hand. You will notice that 
the left arm is pressed close to the 


side, the hand carried round to 
the middle ton ition the 
umbrella hangs, the handle generally 


being turned outwards. Few eccle- 
siastics swing the “umbrella arm” 
when walking. 

The Bishop cf Liverpool, when he 
ventures out for a stroll, is usually 
accompanied with a big umbrella, no 
matter the state of the weather. 
Facetious persons have said facetious 
things about that umbrella, but 20 
far as his lordship is concerned, what 
is said is just like pouring water over Lord Houghton bobs 
a duck’s back, it never affects him. Uls stick up and 
It is, certainly, a. big thing, but that 
umbrella is noted, not so much for its large proportions, 
as for the little habit the bishop has contracted of dig- 
one the point of it mto his own foot when out walking. 

hose who swing their umbrellas out in front of them 


. swing the body on 
he it were, but the Bist 


swings 
+ as a blind person would, 
; that is to say, from left to 


** the ground at each Side. 
*» Thissame Bishop is an awk- 
ward person to talk to in 
the streets. He is no ex- 
This Tete affected Sy meaty 
is hew Mr. W, ibert 
carries bia stick.“ everybody of sticking the 


left arm akimbo, while he muppet himself leaning on 
his umbrella, the handle of which is pressed to his nght 
side. More than once has that umbrella becn known to 
slip and his lordship to fall almost in the arms of 
the friend conversing with him. 

‘Theex-Lord Lieutenant of Ireland carriesa gold-headed 
stick in preference to an um- 
brella. It is made of Irish 
blackthorn, and is a splendid 
specimen of its kind. It was 
presented to him by a Knight 
of St. Patrick. Now, Lord 
Houghton is a nervous man, 
and if he should happen to 
meet a friend on the street, 
the whole time he is con- 
versing with him or her that 
stick is kept constantly on the 
“ go.” 6 plays with it ner- 
vously, bobs it up and down, 
and he has been known 
to clank it on the outstretched 
foot of a fair friend. Here’s 
a story told of him. Talking Sir John Lubbock on the 
with Lady Rathville’s daugh- march. 
ter in the put once, outside 
ue oe lodge gates, he hit her foot with his heavy 
stick. 

The young lady, uttering a suppressed cry, tried 
to limp off, but the gallant lord assisted her into the 
house and saw that she was properly attended to, his sister 
remaining with her. He is not married, and, young and 
good ona. he is a prize in the marriage market not 
yet captured. Jealous friends of the young lady said at 
the time that she made the most of a trifling accident, 
but, let that be as it may, it is just within the 

‘ bounds of possibility that some- 
thing core may be the out- 
come of that accident. 


How the Prin- 
cess of Wales 
holds her para- 
sol. 


Princess Adolphus Is 
having a lively tune. 


Mr. W.S. Gilbert, the famous author of the Savoy 
operas, has contracted a little habit, of which possibly 
he is quite unconscious. He does not throw his stick or 
umbrella out and swing his arm as most of us do. He 
holds it out before him in the right hand, and lightly 
taps the ground at every step. The handle is grasped 
in the paJm of the hand, . 
but the first finger and ; 
thumb are placed at the 
side of the stick or um- 
brella. 

His distinguished col- | 
laborateur, ix Arthur q 
Sullivan, is seldom scen 
either with ao stick or an 
umbrella, but when he takes 
one out with him he slips ; 
it in between the first and second fingers of tho right 
hand, and ao carries it behind his back. He is generally 
restless unless his hands are free. . 

Sir Jobn Lubbock, the apostle | of our British 
institution, the Bank Holder, carries a very light 
umbrella, not unlike a parasol, but he has been seen 
to carry it in the same way 


‘*Dagonet"’ 
means 
business. 


CReeES a soldier carries his gun on 

3 hie shoulder, save that the 

a is handle does not rest in the 

230 of the hand, he grips it 
Ftese” just close to the handle. 

‘ The majority of the Prin- 

cess of Wales's sunshades are 


rovided with a ring for a 

le, these rings being set, 
~ in the case of presentation 
} sunshades, with gems. She 
runs her first finger of the 
left hand through the ring 


secured predominance in 
keows a other things over the popu- 


Sic Walter Besant 
thing or tw: 


House. 


and so holds her parasol, a 
curious little habit which has 


ie lar Mistress of Marlborough 


TT 


That firet finger is more pronounced in its actions than 
any other of the royal fingers. When sheis asked to fee! 
or touch anything that first finger does it; you and |] 
would use the first and second fingers. 
If Her Royal Hizhness strokes or rubs 
her eyes, again, that first finger is 
employed. Sitting quistly at home in 
a snug chair, she rests her head on 
the tip of her first finger. 

The Princess Adolphus of Teck, the 
sister-in-law of the Duchessof York, née 
Lady Margaret Grosvenor, youngest 
daughter of the Duke o est- 
minster, who was manried not long 
ago, has contracted the habit of Str William Har- 
whistling, and if she should happen ee wey 
to be sitting with parasol in hand _ 
the latter is made to keep time, the ferruled end 
being brought into contact with her serene bigh- 
ness’s shoe at each beat. In whistling she far und 
away excels her husband “ Dolly,” although be lis: Ww 
is a good whistler. She unconsciously whistles at the 
most extraordinary times. The story goes that aft r 
the brilliant marriage ceremony, which took phive at the 

Duke’s seat, Eate1 


& Hall, the very woe: :t 
SS she entered her bor:- 


Miss Terry 
holds her 


Tike « pes. 


doir with her ladics 
for the purpose of diz- 
robing she walked 
from the door to t's. 
dressing-tuble to the 
accompaniment of lier 
own whistle. 

She usually carries her parasol un- 
der her arm. When inactive uss it is 
borne on the shoulder almost at right 
angles, and not held in an upward 
direction which is the orthodox way. 

Like the rest of great people, authors have their own 
little curions ways. ‘‘ Dagonet,” for example, carries a 
go!d-headed cane. It rarely touches the ground. He 
grasps it firmly at the head and s0 carries it that one 
would think he was waiting to come across someone 
to hit him with it. He has « funny little way when he 


is pleased or annoyed, of rubbing his stick or pencil 


vigorously between his hands. 

esant places both hands on the handle of h’'s 
wnbrella or knob of bis stick when he is talking with « 
friend in the street, and emphasises the points of his 
conversation by lifting up one hand and bringing it 
down vigorously on the back of the 
other. aoe 


Sir William Harcourt carrieg his 
umbrella in an extraordinary. way. 


It is carried at the “support,” but 
behind his » & position 
which makes tha point of the 
unbrella stick out sideways 


at an angle of about forty- 

five degrees. : : 

His ad friend in the 
House, Mr. A. J. Balfour, ‘* 
hates gloves, but when he is 
seen with a pair they will 
be found stuck in either between the buttons of his 
waistcoat or his coat. 

Professor Max Miller, who can hold conversation in 
eighteen lan , carries his umbrella by its ribs, that 
is to say, let the weather be what it will, his umbrella, 
if it is not in actual use over his head, is always partly 
opened and his hand thrust down imside graspmg the 
ribs, and so he cazvies it. 

Numbers of people carry their umbrellas with the 

es turned forwards, but few carry 

{ them in the way that is favoured by Miss 

{] Ellen Terry. That distinguished lady 

ff holds her parasol just as yon would 

hold a pen, the handle resting between 

the thumb an@ first finger of the 
nee hand, 1 curious little halit, 
which is prettier than that cultiva- 
ted by the new Vice-Reine of India, 
Mrs. Carzon, -who holds ler 
parasol much in the same way in 
which a knife is held at the dinner 
table. The Prineess Beatrice hols 
her paraso] up over her head in tha 
same way thata man bolds a cigar- 
etto between his first and second 
bas ait The Queen has becn seen 
tohold hersimthesame way, butitis 
quite ahabitof ber royal daughter's 


The New Vice- 
Reine of India 
betds her para. 
sol like this. 
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FREAKS THAT ARE NOT 
FREAKS AT ALL. 


How THe Pusiic 1s GULLED BY THE GLIB-TONGUED 
SHOWMAN. 


P.W. has been talking to one of the best show door- 
men in London, with the result that P.W. has been put 
into possession of a lot of new and interesting facts con- 
cerning the way in which freaks are faked for exhibition 
in penny gaffs. 

t appears that one of the most gigantic frauds ever 
worked upon a Engen public was Kaptwa, the Pata- 
gonian giant. is magnificent specimen of humanity 
was eleven fect seven inches high, and his splendidly 
furmed body was surmounted b fen heads. 

According to the romantic history repeated by the 
showman to his audience, this giant was lassoed by some 
English sailors, bound hand and foot and carried on board 
their ship. While there, he exerted his abnormal 
strength to such good purpose that he burst the bonds 
which held him, and in the scuffle which ensued one of 
the sailors strnck him in the chest, making a severe 
wound that resulted in his death. Even the congealed 
blood on this wound was shown. 

As a matter of fact, the giant emanated from a 

apicr mdché factory in the United States. Both the 
tevis were constructed of genuine skulls with imitation 
human skin drawn over them. This alleged monstrosity 
cost the proprietor—an enterprising American show- 
man—£40, 

There are, possibly, amongst my readers several who 
have actually seen this fake on show, and have, in 
common with all those others who have paid their penny, 
fully believed in its genuineness. 

Another very paying show was announeod on the out- 
side of the tent as 2 creature ‘“ half a chimpanzee and 
Lalfa man.” On entering, one saw suspended by the 
head in a huge bottle of spirits the carcase of a creature, 
the upper part of which was covered with hair, and the 
lower part with what looked like human flesh. As a 
matter of fact, the whole animal was a genuine gorilla, 
but, owing to the action of the spirits in which it was 
kept, the hair bad fallen from the lower part cf the 


y- 

The creature, so the showman's story ran, was born 
on a vessel trading between Borneo and Glasgow. The 
law of England compels the destruction at birth of any 
monstrosity, but_if it lives for twenty-four hours it is 
considered murder. Tho man-chimpanzec baby was 
a to have been thrown overboard, but was 
really secreted by the ship's surgeon on hoard, and 
Leought to England, where it died. 

Of course, this beautiful little slory was faked up for 
tie delectation of tose who were sufficiently curious to 
pay their penny. Inthe space of six weeks the showman 
tock £50, and not one person amongst the many 
hundreds wio passed through doubted for one moment 
the fact that it was an actual freak of Natnre. 

Next we come to the spotted lady. Yon are told b 
the showman that this poce girl was born wit 
Ienpard spots all over her hody, that she is a European, 
and has not keen Jong in England, and that it is hoped 
that all those with any pity in their hearts will place 
sume small coin in the tray that she will bring round. 

As she passes, yon will observe there is no question 
about the spots. Nor is there. They are carefully 
puinted on with iodine. 

The mermaid fake is pretty old now, and it requires 
some little coaxing to get anybody in to see her. The 
latest method of catching the attention of the public is 
for the showman and his mate to clothe themselves in 
top boots, oil-skins and sou’-westers, affect 2 sonorous 
voive that literally smells of sea breezes, and tell you the 
thrilling story of how they were out in a boat when they 
Bw a utiful head rise out of the water and then a 
tail, and how in endeavouring to catch the lovely crea- 
ture the bow of the boat struck her on the head and 
killed her. The mermaid which you see preserved in 
spirits is cleverly made of papier-miiché. 

Some little time ago there was on exhibition in the 
East-end of London a genuine living elephant-man, 
who was shortly after appropriated by the anthorities 
and placed in private apartments ‘in the London 
Wospital, where he diced. No sooner, however, was he 
taken from the enterprising man who was benefiting to 
the tune of several pounds a day by exhibiting him foam 
there appeared on the scene another elephant-man sent 
over from America—this time from a papier-nuiché 
factory—iu a large bottle of spirits. Yet, for a time, 
this big fake drew as large crowds ns the genuine 
article, and to make it pay it need have done 80, for, 
although the entrance-fee was only a penny, the model 
cost the proprietors £60. 

When the new drill-hall was opened at Portsmouth, 
one of the side-shows at the festivities was a two-headed 
pig. As the mayor passed round after the opening 
ceremony, he examined the creature, which was in 
spirits, and incidentally mentioned that “it was the 
most wonderful oy | he had ever seen.” He had 
scareely left the place, however, before the enterprisin 
showman had up an enormons_bill quoting the mayor's 
words, and pointing out that if they framed this gentle. 
man’s opinion, how much more surprised would the 
public be at the monstrosity. The result, of course, 


was an- enormous gate, and it is safe to say that every- 
body believed the creature to be an actual freak of 
Nature. As a matter of fact, it was most beautifully 
made by hand, and cost £14. 

It seems to be the easiest thing in the world to 
impress a crowd of people if you have enough bounce, 
This is pretty well proved by the means adopted in 
cases of emergency by the resourceful showman to whom 
P.W. has been talking. There is, of course, a certain 
amount of risk in showing things that are too blatant, 
for the simple reason that the lower classes are deter- 
mined to have their money's worth, and have been 
known to pull down booths and destroy the exhibits. 

“On one occasion,” said the showman, “I was at a 
fair at Kendal, The next booth to mine was a big 
affair, showing a man in a trance, into whom pins an 
needles were stuck by the audience, to prove his com- 

lete insensibility to pain. There were six gorgeously 
dressed ladi2s parading about on the stage outside, 
simply to attract attention. My show was a very small 
one alongside, and I was walking about with my hands 
in m pockets: Then an idea struck me. 

a 4 hnitied off to the town, bonght a shilling doll, 
borrowed a poker, made it red hot, bored a hole through 
the doll, took it back to the show, dressed it, and laid it 
out on a table. Going outside I announced in a loud 
voice that I had absolutely the greatest novelty the 
world had ever seen. I said that my friend next door 
had a man in a trance into whom you could stick pins. 
but that I had a man in a trance into whom you could 
stick a poker! 

“In five minutes the crowd was drawn to my door 
and I raked in several pounds. Of course, the fake was 
obvious, but everybody saw the humour of the thing 
and went out laughing. 

“ Another time when I was cornered, I borrowed one 
of these varnished fish in gan cases which you 
sometimes see hung up in public-houses. This hap- 

ned to be a jack, the upper part of whose mouth over- 
foes the lower. I put that fish up in my tent and 
announced it its a monstrosity, half fish and half ele- 
phant, and believe me, that the people who power 
through went out at the other door, saying, ‘Wonderful, 
wonderful !’” 

Most of my readers will scarcely credit these state- 
ments as facts, but it must be understood that were the 
fakes on exhibition so that the visitors might simply pass 
along in front of them uninfluenced by any remarks of 
the showman, the swindle would be too blatant. Buta 
crowd is easily led by the nose when there is 1 man 
with a glib tongue telling you the history of the monstro- 
sity in such a plausible way that you feel bound to 
believe it, whether yon are sceptical or not. 

As my friend the showman remarked, “If you are 
going to swindle the public, swindle them with an oily 
tongue.” 


nest fe 
A Tale of Truth. 


Iv happened in an office in Manchester. It was a 
dark afternoon in January, and all the gas-jets were 
lighted. He opened the door and walked with easy 
assurance to the cashier's desk. 

“T have a little article here that will save ——” 

“ Very-busy-to-day-sir-good-day-sir,” said the cashier, 
shortly. 

“You can’t be too busy to Icok at this, if yon have 
your employer’s intcrest at heart.” 

“ Eh—well, what is it?” 

“My own invention. A governor that will reduce 
your gas bills fifty per cent. The cost is nominal; I’m 
almost ashamed to mention it. I see that your gas 
item must be a large one from the number of burners 
that you use.” 

By this time all the clerks were interested, and the 
inventor, seeing the impression he had made, went on: 

ss dear sir, you and your fellow clerks are in- 
telligent men. Let me tell youa few truths. Teetotalers 
talk of the wickedness of the rumeellers; of the 
thousands spent in drink. It isn’t a patch on the 
wickedness of the gas companies, Every shilling spent 
on rum represents 80 much liquor that has traversed 
some interior, but the people of this country spend 
MILLIONS for that was never burned ! 

“Tam the friend of the gas consumer. I would save 
your employer, would save you young men enough on 
your bills to pay your holiday expenses; I——” 

“It sounds like a good thing, Tom,” said a clerk; 
“Jet him see Mr. Brown.” 

“Come in to-morrow morning, Mr.—er—man, and see 
our weneetary, Mr. Bore We do oy great deal of 
gas, and a penny saved is a penny earn As you 
out, look at the name of the fn wo that you eal re 
where to come to to-morrow. Good luck fo you!” 

The inventor bowed with ceremony, and stepping 
outside, looked up at the name over the door. It read: 

THE GasiicHt Company. 


—— ag 


Igg1TaTED FrrxcuMan (to Briton who has mistaken 
him for a waiter): “Sir-r, you haf gr-r-rossly insulted 
me There is my card, My seconds vill vait upon you, 
sir-r-r. 

Briton: “Never mind your seconds, Frenchy. Y. 
can wait upon me just as well. Pass me the Worces, 
tershire sauce, and be quick about it, too.” 


\ 


An Aunt Buried With Military 
Honours. 


HERE is a strange story with which a friend of mine 
was concerned (writes a correspondent). At one time the 
matter threatened to lead to international complic:. 
tions. Now no one will believe the story, and 
permitted to make the whole matter public. 
My friend had an aunt who went to live in Egypt for 
her health. It was hoped the change would cure her. 
but, instead of that, she died almost immediately after 
her arrival. My friend, unable to leave England, cabled 
out orders for his aunt to be embalmed and eent tc 
England. 

In due course the coffin arrived. 


am 


e The aunt had 
expressed a desire to have certain trifles buried with 
her, and the coffin was opened for the purpose. To m 
friend’s horror, the coffin proved to contain, not his 
aunt, but a Russian general, in full uniform, covered! 
with decorations and orders. A telegram was inst:ntly 
dispatched to the British Embassy at Petersburs. 
The following reply came back : . 
“Your aunt buried in state this morning; full 
povenioas'f , honours. For Heaven's sake, keep the 
Ta! 


The general was buried very quietly the same day — 
no flowers—in my friend’s family vault. 
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PEARSON’S FOR SEPTEMBER 
IS A BRILLIANT ISSUE. 
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PEARSON’S MAGAZINE for September is 
an unusually brilliant issue. It is crammed with 
interesting articles, stories to suit every taste, and 
illustrations and poetographs such as can be 
found in no other Magazine published. It is a 
tip-top issue. 

following table of contents speaks for 


itself : 
PICTURES THEIR PAINTERS, (Illustrated. 
Hore is some bright art sip, illustrated with photographs of beart 


ful pictures, snperbly printed. 


SNOWED-UP IN JUNE. By Joun 8. Braga. (Tilu:- 
trated).—All about the olservatery on the summit of Ben Nev's. 
about the strange phenomena there to be seen, and about the art 
weather experienced even at mid-summer, Illustrated with remark.’ - 
photographs, taken in cloud-land, 


SIGNORS OF THE NIGHT. By Max Pemserrroy. 
Tinetrated).—The fiction element begins with another of Mr. M\ 
a laesesearld brilliant stories, under this general title, This is s 
vividly writton, | agi descriptive story of old Venice, forthe ¢.'.4 
cf which alone the Magazine is worth procuring. 

IN A HOUSE. 


FROM_ READING TO PARIS 
BOAT, By Wartox Apams. (Illustrated).—Describing how a journc : 
was made from Reading to Paris in» i erdearet @ wonderful vorar - 
of adventure occupying three weeks, Illustrated with photogr) tis «: 
some of the acencs encountered, 


‘THE LAST OF THE BORGIAS, By Frev M. Wutrr. 
(Mlustrated).—A wonderful story, one of the series describing th 
st history of Victor Colonna, Professor of Science, and hi« 
orpertments in the lost art of poisoning. 

LIQUID AIR. By Cxarues E. Tarprer. (Illustrated).- - 
Mr. T pler, the famons American scientist, gives in article the firs: 
authentic account published in this country of the marvellous manner 
in which he can liquefy air, The mat oeranhs exp'ain at a glance th 
wonderful properties of this new Rania the revolutionising effect ~ 
of its application to every-day life. Liquid air is the newest. wonder ©: 
science, The cxtraordinary account of its properties reads liken ‘ory 
of magic. 

MOTHER BUNCH. By Epwin Puan. A bright story 
well up to the author’s stan‘ard of excellence, The love-rmahinzo! 
old Mother Bunch, & workhouse inmate, affords excellent and 2mnsi:: ; 

ra 

OURSELVES versus THE WORLD. By J Morr 
Scnoonina, (Illustrnted).—One of the most interesting of Mr. ffol’ 
Schooling’s well-known statistical articles, It will make you prowl to 
read how nobly the old British Lion holds his own against the world. 
The diagrams with which the article is illustrated make every sta! 
ment as clear as daylight. 

THE VICOMTE’S DOUBLE. By E. W. Jexnryiis. 
(Iinstrated).—Another powerful story, written in an inimitable sf) lo 
which will a: to all. 

. By Traur 
I there is an extremely 
t of the of with. plotog and its introduction into 


a rittn, showing hot posal ol ctoris, Ricatstsias 
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cximinals is eliminated by the use of system. 

LIFE’S LITTLE WORRIES, By W. L. Atven. (Ilus- 
ee oe se Goat Log agpaiit d asaceias Pagel gla his rite: 
sophical dal dealing telephones, chests of drawer:, 2: 
clocks; iil encrion all have experienced. 
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).—A more exciting half-hour's 


THE ADVENTURES 
marvellous adventure of Captain 


By eae ahi Hires. yeeente 
The intrepid little Captain's deo}s have 
be 4 no further Peoommendntinns 


they need 
here, suffice it to say that‘no one will be disappointed in the exre ta 
tions which Hyne’s 


4 stories always arouse. ilactentud 
ANG. By Avastin Fryers. (Illustrated).— 
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“ First Impressions ” is an interesting subject, and you will find it widely-discussed in this week’s HOME NOTES. 
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SERIAL STORY. - « 


LOST—A MILLIONAIRE. 


Finds himself Temporarily Penniless in London. 
BY 


... AUSTIN FRYERS... 


—_-otre+—— 


SUMMARY. 
Ma. Powscesy-Santre, of New York, a millionaire, on his voyage to 
ho warns him of the he might 
gand werk © Bootalit, friendlees @ millionaire 
to the fom fen be 


advance to the Hotel Cosmopol: tom ‘whens, a5 
gto iP uae team eeturnatt tn Muaton.” Wkbut 


to Eu-ton to claim his h . 
thief, who offers to take rooms at the Salis- 
2 a . ; may =e the zallwhy a, 
iti ver it, on prymen expenses, ven 
itiaa bolng en the luggage heciion e thief makes off with it, leaving 
the millionaire in @ worse plight than ever, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Tre Mrttiowams Inregviews THE PoLice. 

Tue millionaire did not pause to make the assurance of 
nis loss doubly eure by inquiries. The note that was sent 
him, combined with the protracted absence of Mr. Perrett, 
Jeft no room to doubt that he was still in as bad a plightas 
ever. Indeed, his position was now rather worse than ever, as 
he had helped a thief to make away with his entire luggage. 

Ho cast a hopeless glance along the wall, but its lack of 
any trace of his property only confirmed and intensified his 
despair. 

When he went out into the grey stone courtyard he felt 
too miserable and dejected to walk in the open, and he 
turned to the right, crouching along in the shadows of the 
walls and sceking the narrowest of the narrow streets which 
crowded there. He wandered on aimlessly, not knowing 
whither he went or why. There was a clatter of small carts 
and the ramble of heavy ones all round him, anda pouting 
from the childish broken treble of the newsboy to the gru! 
bellow of the drayman. It all made a confused uproar that 
further confused and irritated his confused brain. It wasa 

ndemonium from which he would have ae escaped if 
be only knew where to g° and then out of the noisy 
confusion came one cry into which every other resolved 
itself. But it must be an echo of his brain! No! there it 
was again, and yet again! It was the cry of the newsboy 
yelling out the feature of his contents’ bill. 

“ Disappearance of an American millionaire.” 

It was yelled out in every variety of key, and the fleeing 
urchins dwelt on the final syllable with a quivering emphasis 
that sent it thrilling on the heavy air. 

It brought some comfort to Mr. Pownceby-Smith, for he 
felt that there was no longer a fear of his going under, now 
that a hue-and-cry had been set a-foot to discover him. He 
had no doubt that the news referred to himself, and yet he 
had not even a oe! ig with which he could purchase a 

C) 


sheet to glance at mono He went on and on, but 
now he had an object. in view, for ho was in search of the 
various itinerant paper-sellers, hoping that scme of the 
contents’ bills might contain the name. 

Presently he reached two high stone buildings standing 
almost side by side, One was a mission house, the other 
was a police etation. Each had public intimations posted 
up outside. That on the mission house was an appeal for 
funds, but on the police station notice-board was a placard 
that brought him to a halt with a suddenness that was like 
amild electric shock. It was headed “ Disappearance !” 
and his name, and description followed on. Mr. 
Pownceby-Smith did not wait to read it through, he only 
read enough to feel convinced that it referred to himself, 
and then he hastened into the station. 

_“T have come in about that notice you have posted out- 
side,” eaid he to the first policeman he met. 

“ Which one ?” asked the policeman. ‘ 

“Tho ‘disappearance’ notice,” replied the millionaire. 
“Tam Mr. Pownceby-Smith.” 

“Very well,” said the officer, phlegmatically, “you'd 
better speak to the se t. This ‘ere person,” said he, 
addressing o big official in a small office, “’as some hinfor- 
A nea the disa, ce.” 

“What is it?” asked the sergeant, opening a large book 
on a small ledge. . eta si 

“T have read the notice outside-——” 


“Well, we've put it there to be read!” interpolated the 
sergeant, 


aT rnat am I to dot” 
know. If you are Mr. Pownceby-Smith it’s all 
ad Onur object in exth Bia netienwan tottad pom, 
fag Mey Zour found, and there’s an end of it.” 

But I have no clothes and no money —~” 


Copyright in the United States of America by 
C. Arthur Pearson Limited. 
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THE MILLIONAIRE IS ADVERTISED FOR BY THE POLICE. 


“ It'll tell against you,” said the se t gravely. 
“ Still,” persisted the millionaire, “ the truth must prevail 


in the end. If I tell any sort of an improbable story surely 
the Po can sift out tho truth of it.” 

“Tf there's any reason for bothering, but there isn’t if you 
are not lost. However, your place is to apply at Scotland 
Yard. See Inspector Dennis, and if twonty Naeen't been to 
him by this time with the same tale as you're pitching why 
Tl eat my hat.” 

“Then you don’t believe my story?” 
re Oh, rl it ain’t worth while dusbelieving it! What's 

e ” 


Well, will you advise me what to do. All my luggage 
was sent on to the Hotel Cosmopolis, but, as there were no 
rooms there it was returned to Euston. The one bag I 
carried with me was lost or stolen, and with it my cheque- 
book and meer money. The bank which has been instructed 
from New York to honour my orders demand proof of my 
scene ee I can draw a penny. There’s the case in o 
nutshell. Iam Mr. Pownceby-Smith, but I have lost the 
mere proofs of identity which one only carries for con- 
venience in hand-bags and pockets, but never with an idea 
of using them as evidence. You are an experienced police 
officer, surely you must know of some similar difficulty, and 
know how it has been dealt with.” 

“ Well, I never have heard of an office for the recovery of 
lost identities,” said the officer musingly. “There's no such 
department at Scotland Yard, and th County Council 
haven't ’ad time to start one yet.” 

The young officer went into convulsions of mirthlesa 
merriment at his superior’s joke, and coughed himself back 
to seriousness. 

« But, surely,” persisted the millionaire, “your training 
and experience should suggest a way out of the difficulty. 
You have a notice outside advertising for information 
about a particular man. That very man walks in and 
declares himself, and yet—and yet——” 

“Well,” said the sergeant, “ there’s no more to be said or 
done. We only wantcd to know where he is, and, if youare 
him, it’s all right.” 

“ But then I’m not all right. Have you no intention of 
helping him when yon do find him? I am without a penny, 
without suitable clothes, and I am as hopelessly outside the 
enjoyment of my own | graye ae as though I were cast in 
one of the dungeons of the Tower, and all hecauze I have 
lost my luggage. Surely an accident of such a stupid 
description should not allow a person to become—to become 
submerged.” 


“There seems to be a deal of things missing in nature,” 
said the sergeant musingly. “After all, if you were to tako 
a lot of people of all sorts together, and shake ’em up in a 
bag as they were born, it might be hard to tell the—the 
peer from the policeman.” 

“And everyone do say as ‘ow you are awful like the 
Markiss of Sawsberry!” interjected the young policeman. 

The sergeant forgivingly motioned him to silence. 

“Why, I havo heard for a fact that at college they havo 
to put different caps on the Royalties so that people should 
lmow ’em. Take your case; suppose you were speaking the 
trath, ’ow is one to know?” 

“That's what I'm trying to get at.” 

“I don't discredit your word,” said the sergeant, “ but 
you're not a bit like the description, or not much at any 
rate; and whenever a case like this crops up there’s always 
dozens who answers to the description. You can’t under- 
stand it, and no more can I, but whenever anyone een is 
wanted there’s always a lot of people who think they are 
meant. If a constituency wants a member there’s all sorts 
of people who believe that Heaven intended them for the 
position, and if we advertise for a missing murderer there’s 
always sure to be a dozen who apply for the vacancy. 
Competition has become an awful evil nowadays, But about 
yourself.” Mr. Pownceby-Smith more than once feared that 
the sergeant was forgetting his presence. “Have you 
nothing at all about you that might be accepted as 
evidence? Have you nothing——” 

A thought flashed across tho millionaire’s mind, 

“Yes!” said he. “ Yes! Ihave. My shirt!” 

The young policeman roared, and the millionaire glared 
at him. 

“And my collar!” he continued. “They are both marked 
*R.P.S..—Reuben Pownceby-Smith! ” 

“Tf you take my advice,” said the sergeant, “you'll be 
very careful what you are doing. At the present time wo 
are only instructed to report the disap nce and invite 
information, but this here man’s a millionaire, and if he’s 
not heard of very shortly the police’ll form a thcory, and 
when they form a theory any marked shirt and collar 
might prove very awkward to you-—” 

“But don’t you understand. They are marked.” 

« Just so, and, if there’s a theory of foul play, it might 
‘| give you a good deal of trouble to explain how you came by 
them.” 

“T can’t say, sir, that you are rendering me much assist- 
ance,” said Mr. Pownceby-Smith. 

“T’ve said all I've got to say in the matter. If you want 
to carry it further—you know the old puaying about ‘going 
Lede You'd bette go to the Yard and see Inspector 

nis.” 

“Or p’raps ’e’d like to go to the ’ouse of Commons,” sug- 

the young policeman. 

“The House mmons!” echoed Mr. Pownceby-Smith. 
“Thank you very much for the suggestion. It is a very 
good ied in spite of your intended insolence——” 

‘ ee ere ! ” 


* And I will adopt it. I know several members.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Tas Mritionares Becomes a Petty Ture. 
Tux millionaire inquired his way to Scotland Yard, and 


trudged on there quickly. It now wanted but a quarter of 
five o’clock, and the problem of a night’s lodging would 


soon be a matter. On every side of him and from 
bs Fp came the of the newsboys: 
ad appear-ance of ‘n Amer’can Millionsi-ai-aire!” 


some facts, doubtless those in 

because of his lack of a mere copper coin he could not 

gratify a 

a passing by was humming a song, and Mr. Pownceby- 
mith’ 


153 


He could hear the cabman, the loafers, and the passers-by 
about it. They all ap conversant with 
ne newspaper, and yet 


curiosity that was.almost insupportable. A street 
8 ear caught the words: 


’n American millionaire, 
Ain't ‘e made the people stare, 
The man that broke bank at— 
The remainder of the words were lost in the rumble of 


& passing dray. But what does it mean? Was he not 
bearing enough trouble in the amount of insolent in- 
credulity he had to submit to? Must he in addition be 
saddled with crimes he was not even 


cognisant of ; and then 
he remembered the snatch of a song he had heard sung in 
the streets of New York. The gamin who had passed him 
merely adapted tho universal topic to it. But the incident 
only served to whet his curiosity all the more, until at 
length he could contain himself no longer, and he beckoned 
toa yelling newsboy. The urchin ran over yelling out the 
name of the paper. 

“ Paper, sir!” 

“I want you to oblige me like a good boy,” said the 
millionaire coaxingly. ‘I haven’t got a copper or I’d buy 
your paper. I’m very hard up, but I want to sce about the 
millionaire badly. Will you oblige me by letting me look 
at your paper for a minute?” 

The boy stared at him in open-mouthed astonishment. 

“Well, v’help me Jimmy,” said he when he recovcred 
himself, “ wot do you tyke me for—a bloomin’ perambalatin’ 
free libery? S’help me tater if you ’aven't got a chivvy 
chase that’s hid for check. 'Ow am I to sell my papers you 
bald-headed ol’ cuckoo! Paiper! paiper!” 

And waking the awakened echoes of the street to shriller 
revorberations the urchin trotted away. The millionaire 
had also begun to move, for from the moment he knew that 
his request would be refused he had realised the extroms 
indignity of bis position. 

His visit to the “ Yard” had no result, except to intensify 


his distrust of public institutions. Inspector Dennis was 


not in, and a clerkly policeman pro taking down an: 
particulars the millionaire pee ae submit. As tices 
resolved themselves into the bald statement that he was 
Mr. Pownceby-Smith, that he had lost the ordinary means 
of proving his statement, and that he had no address to 
give, he left tho office feeling that he had done but little to 
improve his position. 

© beacon of the House of Commons was shining down 
on him from the Clock Tower, and Big Ben chimed the 
quarter after five. An elderly man in a loose, heavy great- 
coat was walking in front of him carrying a number of 
papers under his arm. He held one open in his hand, and 
scemed go voracious in his taste for aa | that he paused 
under a lamp-post to read. As he shifted the position of 
his arm to unfold the paper he was reading, ono of those in 
his bundle dropped on the pavement. 

The millionaire stood still, and so did his heart. Here 
was the chance of the prize he coveted. A woman was 
coming along carrying a basket. Would she, with the 
foolish habit people have of interfering with other people's 
affairs, see the paper and call its owner’s attention to it. 
The millionaire stood on the kerb and with affected interest 
gazed into the roadway at nothing. Thank goodness, the 
woman passed by and either did not see the paper, or was 
sensible enough not to heed it. Then the owner of the 
bundle walked on without noticing his loss. No general 
watching for a strategical advantage over an enemy could 
concentrate more thought on it than the millionaire devoted 
to securing the paper. 

When the gentleman had gone a few paces the millionaire 
hurried towards his prize; he especially made haste because 
he saw a small boy approaching. Scizing the paper he 
folded it and placed it hurriedly inhis pocket, Atthe same 
moment the gentleman in front turned round and looked 
along the ground. He had evidently become awaro of his 
loss. The millionaire felt extremely ilty, and was 
conscious that his faco was flushing, but the idea og 
up his prize never occurred to him. Holding his head hig! 
in the air he walked on in studied indifference of the 
obtrusive search which the gentleman was making. Indeed, 
Mr. Pownceby-Smith had no pity for him, and in his own 
mind condemned him for a parsimenious carcfulness which 
would retrieve a mud-bespattered sheet. 

“Did you seo a paper on the pavement?” asked the 
gentleman, a fussy little individual with beady eyes and the 
eager aspect of a terrier. 

“J—I don’t trouble myself about such matters,” said the 
millionaire loftily. 

“'E’s got it, mister,” said the boy, who had reached them 
by this time. “I saw ’im pick it up,” 

“You hear what the boy says?” said the well-dressed 
terrier, 

“TI never listen to street boys,” replied tho millionaire 
with disdain, walking on quickly. 

The boy and the gentleman remained in eager conversa- 
tion, and Mr. Pownceby-Smith had little doubt but that 
they were building up a very unflattering estimate of his 
character. He was conscious that he was guilty, essentially, 
of a theft; but, aftor all, it was only a nowspaper, and he 
was determined to seo it at all hazards. But safety is an 
instinct with every living thing, and the millionaire did not 
dare remove the incriminating sheet until he had placed a 

distance between himself and its owner. It was 
ike the flight of a thief, but humiliating as that was it 
had the compensation that he would soon be able to know 
what the newspapers were saying about him. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
Tas Miuuronater Tries To Insprae Conripence. 
Tue millionaire hurried through the toy-gardens of Weat- 
minster and the sombre Abbey. The mammoth 
Raree-Show ed him, but he found that by hurrying 
past the main entrance there was along stretch of pavement 
which threatened little risk of interference, and here he 
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1ok Remember that 


unfolded his news-sheet to devour the item of news he was 
anx'ous to read, 

‘The prize ho had captured was an cvening halfpenny, and 
he soon found what hoe wanted. It had tho same heading 
as tho contents’ bills, but fuller details were sct out in sub- 
headings. 


No Tipinus Sisce His Laxpixe 1 Liverroon, 


A New Yorx Gara Postronep. 

“ Mr. Rouben Pownceby-Smith,” the article read, “ one of 

the wealthiest citizens of New York—he is reputed to be 
many times a willionaire—was one of the passengers to 
England by the s.s. Livania, which arrived in Liverpool two 
days ago, From that moment all trace of him appears 
to have been lost. It is assumed that he remained in 
Liverpool overnight, and travelled to London the following 
morning, but no definite information of his whercabouts 
has been obtained. 
“His friends have been anxious about him ever since the 
arrival of the Livania,as it was arran that he should 
communicate with them daily by cable, but from the moment 
of his departure no message of any kind has been received 
by them from him. Anxiety was turned to apprehension 
yesterday by the reoniyt of acable from his London bankers, 
who had some grounds for fearing that somcthing was 
amies. The authoritics at the bank decline to givo any 
information beyond the statement that the facts, so far as 
they are concerned, have been communicated to the friends 
of the missing millionaire and to the police. 

“« Already police notices are posted, giving a description 
of Mr. Pownceby-Smith, and asking for information ; but, 
with that indifference to monetary matters which an un- 
limited command of them is likcly to engender, no mention 
is made of a reward. 

« 4 Reuter’s message states that Mrs. Pownceby-Smith is 
almost prostrate with anxiety, and that a water-gala on a 
most elaborate scale, which haz been in preparation for 
some months, and was to have taken placo during tho 
coming week, has been indefinitely postponed, and that 
Mrs, Pownceby-Smith has arranged to come to England at 
once to personally superintend the search for her missing 
besten should no information of his whereabouts be 
obtained in the meantimo. 

“At Scotland Yard it is stated that no importance is 
attache? to the incident, and that they have no reason to 
Buspect foul play. The notice, it was stated, was circulated 
at the urgont request of Mrs. Powneeby-Smith. The 
‘force’ is inclined to smile at the whole affair, and they 
confidently assume that the missing millionaire will be the 
first to discover himself, and that he will by no mcans be 
grateful for the fuss that has been mado about his 
* disappearance.’ 

“The description which has been circulated by the police 
is that of a very ordinary individual, and it is, therefore, 
not particularly surprising that several ordinary individuals 
should have seen in the fact that it applies as graphically 
to them as to the missing millionaire an open sesame to a 
vast hoard of Yankee dollars. Quite a dozen of these queer 
cattlo have, up to the moment of writing, interviewed the 
police authorities, and, with precision and persistence, 
advanced their claim to be regarded as the missing magnate. 
The attitude of the police with sogert to tho clamorous 
claimants is distinctly humorous. They most respectfully 
and implicitly accept the asscverations of each. As the 
. notice merely asks for-information of the whereabouts of the 
miesinz financier there is apparently no obligation to inquire 
into the genuineness of the claims advanced. Should the 
unlikely happen, and one of the claimants prove to be the 
rcal Simon Pure, the object of the notice will have been 
attained.” 4 

Out of the pressman’s effort to write a report without any 
data the millionaire extracted one source of comfort, and 
that was derived from the knowledge that his wife was 
engaged in active search for him. She was resolute, plucky, 
and dull of resource, and he knew that she would succeed— 
but when? That was the terrible consideration. It is 
little comfort to a handful of soldiers struggling against an 
overpowering army to give them the assurance that a relicf 

rty is on the road, and will reach them in a week, when 
it is morally certain if they romain unaided they will be 
exterminated in a few hours. ; 

Not for the first time during the last two days did Mr. 
Pownceby-Smith realise how futile and limited were, after 
all, tho resources of civilization. No amount of money will 
enable his wife to reach England quicker than by the 
terribly slow proccss of the quickest boat, and he has 
absolutely no means of communicating with her, or of 
letting her know his circumstances. He even, in the light 
of his recent experiences, conceived it to be extremely 
likely that if she had actually reached London, and was 
staying at ono of the big hotels, he would not be allowed to 

the hall-door, and would, probably, be forced to hang 
about outside until he could force himself into her 
when she came out. And even that might not be successful, 
as me eugns be suspected of begging or the intention to 
assau 

And <then he thought of the many opportunities of 
mating a fortune which possibly rub sheailder to shoulder 
with people who are quite unconscious of them every day of 
the week, perhaps every hour of the day. What would he 
not pay in return for the means of getting out of his 
present predicament? and how many of those passing on 
tke pavement but would gladly assist him if they only 
knew what he wanted of them and the price he was willing 
to pay for it? But why should ho not try to get that 
assistance? Aftcr all no ono could tell by intuition that he 
was the missing millionaire. Why should he not try to 
obtain the assistance he was in need of? Two young 
gentlemen of dlasé o ce in evening dress were 
walking after him on the pavement. 

“T’l) sport another fifty pounds,” said one, “and if that 
goes I shall leave off.” 3 
Fifty ! The mention of so much wealth sent a 
thrill through the millionaire. 


i 
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“Excuse me,” said he, turning sharply and addressing 
them, “I heard you mention filty pounds. Will you let: 
me make 4 proposal to you?” 

“Well, you wicked old. scoundrel,” said the younger of 
the two, “what is it? Living pictures, or what?” 

The millionaire walked with them, and as they eauntered 
along, for they did not appear to be in a hurry, he told 
them his story fully. They listened to it attentively, but 
with evident amusement. ee 

“TI can’t blame you for laughing,” said the millionaire 
when he concluded, “but I can assuro you that even 
imprisonment, if deserved, could not bring with it euch 

in and misery as I have endured during these two horriblo 


ys. ; 
“Well, it’s a jolly good story, at any rate,” said the 
‘ounger. 
we ‘hen I heard you mention fifty pounds a way out of 
the difficulty occurred to me,” said Mr. Pownceby-Smith. 

“ And that was to get hold of the fifty,” suggested the 
elder of the two, whereat both laughed. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Pownceby-Smith bluntly, “that was 
exactly it. I want to cable to my wife; I want to place 
myself in communication with my bankers in New York, 
and iny business representatives there, and those I know in 
England. In fact, with fifty pounds I could even end the 
matter at once by returning to New York——” 

“T have no doubt you would find your way somewhere.” 

“T want you to view the matter in a business light——” 

“ Ob, yes, certainly.” 

“Tam in want of assistance——” 

“Oh, yes, I can sec that.” 

The millionaire took no notice of the covert sneer or the 
insolent laughter. . 

“If you place fifty pounds at my disposal I will give you 
five thousands pounds for it——” 

“When you have it!” 

“ Of course when I have it. Iam willing to pay a good 
prico for the means of getting it.” : 

“I say, constable,” said the younger of the two turning 
suddenly toa policeman who had been walking towards them, 
and was now abreast of them on the pavement, “do you 
think you could tell the confidence trick when you see it P” 

“ As ’o bin tryin’ it on, sir?” asked the policeman with 
characteristic obliquity. 

“I think this is most ungentlemanly,” said Mr. Pownceby- 
Smith, reddening with anger. 

“I’m not sure that it is the confidence trick,” continued 
the young spokesman, “ and that’s why I stopped you. This 
gentleman says he’s a millionaire, but he has no money at 
present, and he wants me to give him fifty pounds, promising 
that if I do he'll give me five thousand pounds for the 
accommodation——” 

“When he has it to give!” added his companion. 

“Now is that tho confidence trick ?” 

“Of course it is, sir? Why, it’s one of the holdest of 
dodges, Will you give him in chawrgoe, sir? ” 

“It would be rather a lark to appear in a police court, 
Charlie,” said the younger one. “Shall we?” 

Mr. Pownceby-Smith was too indignant for speech. 

“It’s an awful bore, a police court,” said the elder one. 
i, have to wait till your case comes on, and it may mean 

ours.” 

“No, we won't charge him. We'll let him go this time. 
After all he didn’t impose on us.” 

The millionaire cast a withering glance at his tormentors, 
and hurried away in the direction of the Abbey. They 
tera and gave the policeman a tip. The joke was 
worth it. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
Tus Mitvionaree Finns Rest, 


Tur millionaire, by accident, approached the right door 
by which to gain access to the Lobby of the House of 
Commons. Ho feared that his shabby clothes might render 
hia entrance impossiblo, and was rather surprised to find 
the a on the outer door particularly civil. 

“Sir ’Orace ’Umphrey! Yes, sir; straight through, sir.” 

He felt at home in his shabby habiliments in the Lobby, 
for in the motley assembly which there congregated he 
looked fairly respectable ; indeed, the hall-mark of use gave 
his suit an accredited hang which made them more pre- 
sentable than the obviously new articles in which a few 
earnest-looking but oily-visaged individuals, who were 
pacing sentry-lengths across the tiled floor, were habited. 

“Ts it usually long before a member comes out when 
you send in a card?” asked the millionaire of a dark, if 
not dirty-faced, individual who was standing by him 

“Silence! Stand back!” yelled a policeman, awaking 
the echoes round the massive chandelier, and making the 
millionaire jamp. At the same momenta bell rang, and 
thers was a flurrying and scurrying, which made the 
millionaire wonder if some accident ha i 

“It’s on’y a division,” eaid the dark man. “As regards 
the cawd, you'll be lucky if you ‘ear of it in an ‘our. 
W’enever I wants to see a member pertickler I in the 
Slee a and foe to ’im that I’m hout in 

C) - My union p’ys for it, youknow. Who may you 
be a-wantin’ to see P deta Hern Pe 7 

“No; I don’t know Mr. Hern.” 

“Not know John Hern! Well, I’m blest!” 

“I’ve come to see Sir Horace Humphrey.” 

“Sir ’Orace "Umphrey—oh, ’e’s a rotter! ’E ain’t no 
good to the working-man. Wot are you goin’ to seo ‘im 
abaht? ‘Ere, come along, ’ere’s the cawrds back.” 

The millionaire followed his quondam acquaintance, and 
joined in a crowd that gathered round one of the attendants 
who was reading out a pack of cards for their edification. 
His was unintelligible in the main to the million- 
aes & 7 dian mary rang out with special distinctness—Sir 

mp ! 
ana happened to be the last one, too, and the oracle 


“What does it mean? ” said the millionaire, 


fasures you for 
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“ Why, it means,” said the dark man, “that ho ain’t ‘cre. 
That you can’t see’im. That probably ’e hain’t in tahn |” 
““Heavens!” said the millionaire, “ what shall I do?” 

“Ere, I say, ol’ chap, wot’s the matter? Come an’ ;it 
dahn over ’ere, an’ I’ll see if I can ’elp you.” 

Tho millionaire went with him, and eat on one of t), 
comfortable lounges that are placed against the wall. 

“ Have you secn tho paper, to-night,” ho asked the 0." 
man, “and noticed that account of the missing Americar: -" 

“The millionnire. Yes, I read that. A rum case, iii: 
it? Bu:Iieckon ’e’s not lawst; ’e’s out on the ran-ds, , 
’avin’ a spree.” 

“Tam the millionaire.” 

“Oh, come, cheese it——” 

“Yes,1 know. I dare say you think I’m a wandcring 
lunatic; but it’s true. Imagine for yourself: any man, 
placed apart from his fricnds and without moncy ; isn’t he 
in danger of starving in this great and terrible city——” 

The millionaire broke off in his speech. He was usi:: 
as an argument the very point the socialist had urged in 
their discussion on board the Livania, and which he hai 
then so contemptuously and even angrily rejected. 

“It’s right enough, so far as that gocs,” said the da:i- 

man ; “ there's precious few willing to ‘elp, and fev. er 
still to believe anything you say.” 

“Then, for the sake of seeing my point, accept my stato. 
ment that Iam Mr. Pownceby-Smith. Imagine that I ha. 
lost all my luggage and papers; that I even soll 1. 
clothes, being penniless—I can take you tothe hous», 3. 
Marsh Parade, Lambeth, where I undressed—and that t!:+ 
sovereign I got for them was stolen from me, That i- +). 
absolute truth, as Heaven is to judge me. Heie am J, . 
millionaire and destitute, and how am I to get rid of 1-y 
destitution and get back to my proper position :” 

“Well, you know, bluo me, but I don’ know wot to s‘y. 
You fairly tyke my breath away.” , 

“ Our civilization is like a maelstrom. Once get ow # 
your position, and you whirl round and rountl, with: 
sight, but hopelessly out of reach. Drop out of yr: 
proper circle and you can never reach it again. 1... 
understand now the cry of the discharged prisoner. Div. : 
a man of his character, and he is placed outside an uns 
but impregnable barrier, which shuts him out for ever. | 
am but divested of my clothes and a few articles of 1. .- 

ge, and 1 am insulted, starved, ridiculed, dighliv.: 1, 

opeless.” 


(To be continued.) 


Football Competition. 


PRIZES OF £1,000, £100, £25. 


Tue Football Clubs named below play on Saturday, Septe:lcr <° 
To the readcr who rames the correc of ali these watches wee i 


t result 
pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. In the cveutoit.. + 


ere 
NE THOUSAND POUNDS. 
POSH SOSSSOSSSHSHSSSSSSSOSSSOSSSSSSSOHHSHEHHSHHTHOOEOS 


Football Coupon No. 2. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, September ith. 
Cross out which you consider wiil be the losing clubs. Fer a «aw 
dou't cross out either. 


1 Stoke v 2 Burnley. 

3 Notts County @ 4 Sheffield United. 
5 Sheffield Wednesday wv 6 Notts Forest 

7 Everton v 8& Newcastle Unitcd. 
9 Sunderland v 10 Liverpool. 

11 Bury v 12 Aston Villa. 


13 Wolverhampton Wand. 
15 West Bromwich A!bion 
17 Blackburn Rovers 

19 Loughborough 

21 Grimsby 

23 Lincoln City 


v 14 Preston North End. 
v 16 Derby County. 

v 18 Bolton Wanderers. 
v 20 Burton Swifts. 

v 22 Glossop North End. 
v 24 Blackpool. 


eco ccccecccccessesccsocscsccososoasesocossoreere 


25 Woolwich Arsenal v 2 Leicester Fosse. 
27 Small Heath v 28 Burslem Port Vale. 
29 New Brighton v 30 Gainsborough Trinity. 
NARI .....cccccsecssssenees 
AddPOSE 0... ..es.csecseees 


COCSSSOSSSSHOSOSOSOSOSOSSSSOS SS SSS OOOO SSO OOOS® eeee 


oe 


SHHSSHSSSOSSOSOSHSOSOSOSOD SPSSOOOSCOOOOC® 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


ta Pearson's Athletic Record lished on Wednesday, September 

Tth, you will fiad the past pertormsaces of the above clubs dex 4 

eee aus their comparative chaaces in these matches fu'ly 
cus. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


Coupons may be sent either from PW. or the Athictic Recor. In 
. the Ly gl paper will be found valuable hints as to which pide is 
2 Bevedy must enter for this competition who will not abide by the 
Editor's final decision. : A 
8. All ns must reach us not later than Friday, September 9th, 
tk pe Any enve! bearing a postmark later than Thursday, 
September Sth, will be disqualified. ; 
4 Competitors should the above coupon, score it as directed, 
put their name address in the space provided, and send to 
‘FOOTBALL No. 2,” Pearson's Buildings, Henrictta Street, W.C. 
For the convenience ence of. those whe wish to make more than 
one al we have separate eoupons, which we 
Post to a) ‘the rate of twenty for % 
illing, who want must send postal orders for as 
y sheets of t and must inclose a 
ped be sent by return 
and are a 8) may cut 
up and the coupons oe 
APPLICATIONS FOR SNOULD BE ADDRESSED 10 C. ARTHUR 


COUPONS 
PEARSON LIMITED, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON. W.C. 


You will find two really good stories in this week’s HOME NOTES. Onc is written in dialogue. Don’t miss either. 


ING clists on Holidays 
ware Sol cigs tte 


Serr. 10, 1898. 


: He Didn't Know About Hairpins. 


«By Jove,” exclaimed the bridegroom, as he sat down 

‘it | gnd tugged away at his moustache, “this is too bad!” 
: They had just arrived at Margate, and the porter had 
bowed himself out after ing up a trunk that 
weighed three hundredweight, for which he received a 


two aang tip. 


S frightened girl dropped her travelling hat upon 
- sin aie and seca as if transfixed, with one of her 
| gloves half off. 


“What is it, Harry?” she asked. 
“This is a fine go,” he muttcred. “I wonder how 


in the world I ever came to do such a foolish binge 
Then he felt in his pockets again, and cast a help 
look at the big trunk. 7 
: “ You—you haven't lost your pocket-book, have you P 
$F asked. 
in E No, darling,” he answered, “but I left my keys at 
ud ; home, and the one that opens your trunk is among 
; them.” aoe ’ 
i “Oh, is that all?” ehe exclaimed with a bappy little 
ae - gigh. ‘Here,”—and ehe removed a hairpin from her 
j rich brown locks—‘ open it with this. Now I know 
_ . - that Iam the only girl in whom you ever took a real 
i interest. Otherwise you would have known, Ah, Harry, 
7. dear, I'm so happy.” 
ae ————2 2 


2 He Knew All About the Lift. 


| . “LittLe boy,” exclaimed the portly lady, “you 
y onzht to be at school, instead of trying to work a lift.” 
“I'm not trying to work it,” was the answer; “I’m 
vorking it. And if you wish to ride, I shall be happy to 
accommodate you. So far as any obligation to be at 
school is concerned, allow me to remind you that this is 
: a legal holiday, and I am exempt from attendance at an 
4 institution where, I am pleased to say, Iam at the head 
! ef my class.” 
“You have no business trying to work that lift, any- 
how.” 
“For what reason ?” 
“Because you are too young to know anything 
= about it.” 
“Madam, allow me to reassure you. This lift is worked 
ly hydraulic pressure, the principle relied on being 
that water exerts pressure in proportion to the height 
of @ column rather than in proportion to the diameter. 
In making use of this characteristic, water is admitted 
into a cylinder, the pressure being regulated by the use 
of valves, and a stable equilibrium being made possible 
hy an ingenious system of counterpoises. I conld go 
if further into the minutim of this particular machine, 
7 _ which, of course, has its variations from other models,” 
dl he added, as she gasped in astonishment; “ but I doubt 
if you could follow the technical terms whose use an 
accurate description would necessitate. But I wish to 
assure you that if, after what I have said, you think 
you know more about this lift than I do, you are at 
perfect liberty to step in and take its management out 
of my hands.” 
ee Fe 


less 


“War do you consider the hardest problem of a 
man’s existence P'"”” 
“Getting his own consent.to crawl] out of bed in the 


morning.” 
Suan Seemann 


Tom: “Women are taking away men’s occupations. 
Why, they're even manufacturing furniture.” 

Tim: “Yes, that’s so. My wife makes a bed every 
morning,” 

—_——s § oe 

icone “TI hear that you are building a new 
ouse 2” 

Snodgrass: “ Yes, I couldn’t very well build an old 


one, you know.” 
——s ¢ oa 


He: “ What is the name of your machine?” 

She: “Do you mean the name the maker gives it, or 
the names papa called it when he fell over it in the hall 
the night before last ?” 


—_——— 3} eS 
r Scripeier : “There's a sign ‘Rare Books ’ exhibited. 
< Let’s go in,” 
Pennibs: “What for?” 
Scribbler: “I want to see a cheqne-book.” 


—_+1—-___ 

‘ ; : Group: “One false step in life may lead to irrepar- 

e - able disaster,” 
Spooner: “I know that well. I loved a girl who 


: _ thought me a hero until I fell down a coal-hole when 
lifting my hat to her.” 


A Parry of cultivated people stood before an ancient 


SSOP SSOSHSHDSSHSSHSHASSHHSSSHOSESSSCHESHSSSCHASESOEOOS 


: cathedral, admiring ite grand i 

, d ng ite grandeur, which several centuries 
of existence had failed to dim. The noise of the trains 
: the imm vicinity so ann one of the ladies of 
the perty that she impulsively said: 

wonder why they built the cathedral so near the 


railway!” 
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JR ORSE- FLESH, ass-flesh, and mule-flesh are now 


the regular butchers who deal in beef and mutton are 
getting uneasy. In the dingy restaurants frequented 
by the lower orders of Rome, Florence, and 
they go one better. 
harmless wood serpent’s flesh is regarded as something 
of a dainty. 


Ovr English chefs might take a hint from the 


preparation of food; chopsticks, spoons, and a score 
of other ingenious little utensils in white wood do the 
work, which is of the most elaborate nature, many of 
the dishes requiring twenty-four hours for their pre- 
paration. 


WA 8VELLovus ioe A is — by the poor 
ter t 


man. Coffee-grounds from the wealthy man's kitchen 
are dried and resold to the poor. In a similar way oil 
is twice, and sometimes three times used, the drippings 
after each successive frying being gathered from the pan 
and sold to the poor. 


FEEPICURES may be interested to know that Conti- 


with their dough to make their bread and pastry nice 
and light. 
articles, like 
in bread. The sonp is dissolved in water, oil added, and 
es mixture, after he 

our. 


CANNED frnit should be emptied immediately after 
0 


by the chemical action of the air upon the solder of the 
cans, 
much of the prejudice against canned food. Many of 
the reported uccidents have been traced to this form of 
kitchen carclessness. 


value of a plum-pudding, which had been accidentall 
burnt to a cinder. 


THE INNER MAN. 


eaten in such large quantities in France that 


Naples, 
There, a dish composed of the 


Japanese cooks, who never use the fingers in the 


of Italy in looking after the wants of the inner 


nental bakers are in the habit of mixing soap 


The quantity of soap used varies. In fancy 
es and fritters, it is much larger than 


ing well whipped, is added to the 


ning. Often a most dangerous acid is formed 


It is this acid, indeed, which is responsible for 


ONE of the strangest claims ever made to an insur- 
ance company was that for half-a-guinea, the 


The claim was not allowed, althou 
the amount was paltry, because it was proved that the 
casualty had resulted from the carelessness of the ccok, 
who had omitted to put any water in the saucepan. 


Or*vFE of the many useful things which absolute 

privation has Leen the means of making known 
to the world is Irish moss. The poor inhabitants of the 
Irish coast were driven to its use by the pangs of 
hunger. When boiled it produces a thick nourishing 
and not unpalatable jelly. It is most beneficial for 
diseases of tke throat and lungs. 


KITCHEN atensils made of aluminium are light, 
clean and durable. They are also free from 
poison, and require no tinning or enamelling within 
or without. Further, they cook more quickly than iron, 
as they retain the heat better. Portable canteens, basins, 
cups, plates, salt-cellars, trays, and toast-racke are also 
made of this white and shining metal, which is coming 
rapidly into general use. 


» DROS cyclist will be interested in “Jemmy 

Michaels” bill of fare. According to a recent 
account, the little Welshman eats 2b. of beef a dey. also 
a moderate-sized loaf of bread. Occasionally be 
allows himself a boiled egg and some toast. He bars 
vegetables and pure water, while a quart of strong tea 
daily and the eame quantity of old English ale comprise 
his allowance of liquids. 


FR ECENTLY an article in a medical journal sought 

to depreciate the high character of the succulent 
alleging that diseased and rotten meat was 
used the less reputable makers. But people who 
make bad sausages nowadays cannot sell them, the 
public palate has been educated to appreciate a high 
standard of excellence, and will be content with 
nothing else. 


WEARS ago the sparkling rel oe provided for 
stage banquets was a mixture of bi-carbonate of 
soda and cream of tartar. More substantial refresh- 
ment was provided by sundry slices of turnip, which the 
actors were supposed to devour with a relish. This was 
frequently followed by severe pains, and, consequently, 
more digestive food and drink is provided nowadays. 


oy 


Result of Cricket Competition No. 14, 


No absolutely correct lists of the results of the matches 
mentioned in this competition have come to hand, 
Mr. W. R. Gibb, 
17 Duncan Road, 
Southsea, 


has made only one mistake, and the prize of £25 has 


therefore been awarded to him. 


EEKLY 


her mistress,  “ 
thought you were quite comfortable here.” 


Insurance Coupon, which covers 
them to the extent of £100. 


— 


What Bothered the Cook. — 


A wapy had a cook who gave her every satisfaction, 


and she was under the impression that the cook was 
equally satisfied with her place. But one morning, to 
the lady’s intense surprise, the cook gave her the usual 
month's notice. 


*“Whate.er do you want to leave for, June?” asked 


am very pleased with you, und I 


“Yes, mum, I’m comfortuble enough in a way, 


but——” 


The cook hesitated and fidgeted about. 
“ But what?” queried hor mistress. 
“Well, mum,” she blurted out, “the fact is, the 


master doesn't seem to ‘preciate my cookery, and I can’t 
sto 
so I'd rat: 


ina plese where my effurts to please are wasted; 
ler GO, Mum.” 
“ But what makes you think that your master docsn’t 


appreciate your cookery ? Hus he ever compluined to 
you?” asked the lady. . 


“ No, mum, but my former master was always bein’ laid 


up through over-eating—he said hecouldn't help doing 80, 
because my cookery was 80 delicious; but master bere 
hasn't been laid up once all the three months I've been 
with you, and that’s just what bothers me so, ma‘am.” 


eet fe 
Out for a Cooler. 


Ir was one of the hottest of the hot days that dis- 
graced the month of August. At the base of Nelson’s 
monument, in Trafalgar ia fa stood a man with a 
closely buttoned coat, turned-up collar and slouched hat. 
He was leaning with his back against the granite and 
basking in the sun. 

“What's the matter, my man?” said a stout gentle. 
man whose forehead was beaded with perspiration. 

“Feel chilly.” 

“Chilly ? Great Scott, man! Do you know it’s ninety 
in the shade. and there you are ona steaming pavement 
leaning against steaming granite and looking as though 
you were on a polarexpedition. I'll call the ambulance.” 

“No, you won't,” langhed the other. “I'll Le used to 
it in a little while. Don’t like to cool down too suddenly, 
don’t you sec?” 

“No, I don't see,” replicd the stout one, who began 
to think he was dealing with a lunatic. “ When a man 
tells me he’s chilly and that he’s cooling down too rapidly 
in this atmosphere, I’ve finished with him. Good-day.” 

“ Hold on, mister. Illexpluinitto you. I’m engineer 
in a factory close by here, and when the thermometer 
runs up to 115 I generally slip out here for a change of 
climate. Once in a while it gives me the shivers and J 
have to dance about to get warm. When I used to 
stoke on an ocean liner, 130 was cool, but——” The 
stout man was gone. 


—_— oo] 


In THE TRANCAR. 
Sue wished she stood within his shoes, 
Because he had a seat: 
But since that was impossible, 
She stood upon his feet. 


oe Lg 


“He's a great cditor, isn’t he ?” said one reporter to 
another. 

“Tshould say so. Why, he gets so used to saying 
‘we ’ that he often pays two fares on the ’bus.” 


et Pn 


Jimmy: “Is your aunt on your mother’s or your 
father’s side?” 

Tommy: “Sometimes on one and sometimes the 
other. It depends on who is getting the best of it.” 


—» §>—__ 

“TueEy tell me your wife is a particularly fine honse- 
keeper.” 

“ Exeruciatingl so. I've seen that woman 


sprinkle the cloc with insect powder to get rid of the 
ticks.” 
— ——— io -— 


First Frienp: “ Heard old Smithson’s going to be 
married for the fourth time. Must cost him something 
for licenses.” 

Second Ditto: “Think he ought to apply for a season 


ticket.” 
—_—+t-____ 

“I HAVE one request to make,” said the pretty 
typist, when she had accepted her employer's proposal 
of marriage. 

“ Name it, my love.” 

“Let me select my successor at the desk.” 

— +1 : 

A conDUCTOR on the Chicago and North-Western 
Scpme ks recently kissed one of his lady passengers, a 
Miss au th ———. his se ee instituted 
a suit agai 6 railway company for damages on the 
yomnt that she was kissed ie the whole company 

rough the conductor as agent. A jury awarilee hie 
£210 damages, which is £15 for each director, or six- 
pence from each shareholder. 


HOME COOKERY is a paper published by us, and every woman should read it- 


— — 
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OW ENGLAND NURSES 
SERPENTS. 


How We Suow Ovr Hanps To Ovuk ENEMIES, 


Ir is not generally known that most French naval 
officers are educated for their profession on British soil, 
but this has been the fact for many years. The Jesuit 
College at St. Helier’s, Jersey, has come to be regarded 
as the regular pre tory school for the French navy, 
und it saya much for the prieste that their pupils seldom 
fuil to graduate with high honours, and in time to 
become the pick of. the h. service. Perhaps fow 
educational bodies possess so much eral knowled 


as theso Jesuits, and their influence is. so great that in. 


cuse of war they would be a thorn in our side should 
they choose to prove troublesome to tho British 
Government, 

Even among the men of tho Frencl: navy the best 
seamen are drawn from the Newfoundland fisheries, 
which the French would never have been able to use as 
a training-ground had Pitt’s advice been taken when he 
spoke so vehemently against allowing any shadow of 
rightin the colony, as they would without doubt use it 
as a basis for encrouchment. 

Then, too, only a year or so back the British became 
the laughing-stock of the nations, when, without protest 
on our part, the German nilitury authorities landed at 
Dover for the avowed purpose of practising their 
carrier pigeons in case war should require their use from 
British soil. Something like twenty years in a fortress 
would, in all probability, have followed such a daring 

iece of teapuhenos had British officers flown birds from 
erlin for a similar purpose. 

And, in spite of the tremendous show of secrecy made 
about our improvements in war material, “every 
courtesy” is usually shown to foreign officers and 
attachés who wish to inspect our dockyards and pick up 
what wrinkles they can whenever a ship is being built, 
The whole system is nothing less than suicidal—this 
politeness carried to a pitch of eccentricity which 
umounts to what many would describe as madness. 

Among other things detrimental to the preservation 
of our war secrets, is the practice of allowing foreign 
officers to be trained on board British ships. it is true 
that there are only two or three of these at the present 
time, and those of nations very low in the scale of naval 
power, as, indeed, they generally are; but there is no 
telling what harm may be done by onc of them should 
his patriotism overcome his scruples aguinst giving 
away our secrets. Not so many years ago a Chinese 
officer—or, at any rate, a foreigner—was found 
calmly and patiently copying out a large confidential 
signal book word for word in his cabin in the hope of 
making use of it later on. His purpose was only dis- 
covered when the ship was searched for the missin: 
book, which he returned with a bland smile as thou 
the whole thing were rather a joke! Of course he 
could not very well be punished, with ignorance to plead 
as his excuse, but it is obvious that ignorance was about 
the last thing of which this wily foreigner could be 
accused. 

Again, if punishments are not for purposes of re- 
venge, but to deter others from crime as we are so 
often told, the light sentences sometimes d for 
really serious offences are scarcely conducive to the 
safety of the Empire. It is almost encouraging crime 
to give only cighteen months’ “hard” and the “ dirty 
kick out” to a confessed traitor, who has apparently 
no proof that his statement is true as to remorse pre- 
senting the consummation of his deed of treachery, 
and who has already accepted a substantial bribe to 
sell a confidential book to a foreign power, whether that 
book be partially obselete or not. 

He may deserve some leniency for his confession, 
though not for his plea that the monetary temptation 
was so great, but think of it—eighteen months for what 
in a foreign country would mean death or many years of 
penal servitude ! 

The punishment laid down for sueh offences is plain 
enough in the Articles of Wai, which are in force as 
much in peace time as in war: “ Every person subject 
to this act, who shall traitoriously hola correspondence 
with, or shall give intelligence to the enemy .. . 
shall suffer death or other such punishment as is herein- 
after mentioned.” 

Then, again, the British Government has been ignorant 
or very apathetic, about the calm manner in which 
French torpedo boats for several years have made the 
Channel Islands their cruising ground by day and 
5 pe until their officers. know the dan; and 

ifficult channels, through experience; far better than 
our own officers. 

That this knowledge is a distinct gain to them is 
obvious, when it is considered thatthe islands are not so 

of access but that the ill-fated Channel 


en Was 


It is true that extraordinary precautions are some- 
times taken to ensure confidentiality being preserved, 
such as when, rather than trust to the mails, ships are 
sent all over the world and officers are detailed to convey 

rsonally certaifi secret books. to every consul and 

ritish representative in foreign lands ; but what is the 
advantage gained if spies know that there is little chance 
of being treated as severely as in other countries even if 
they are caught, by no means a common event ? 
other way in which we place ourselves in the hands 
of our enemies is our lack of initiative in investigating 
and taking up inventions which are later sold to foreign 
powers with far greater benefit to their inventors, and 
with much less trouble than is experienced with our 
continual red tape and favouritism. : 

Surely of all thi inventions should be dealt with 
quickly and without vexations interference by subordin- 
ates and faddists among whom practical and prompt 
dealing is seldom found. Even if an invention by a 
Government official is accepted and used, the authorities 
reserve to themselves the right to decide how little com- 
pensation they shall a the inventor, should they 
consider him worthy of any recognition at all, on the 
plea that but for his professional opportunities his 
invention would never have seen the light. Is it sur- 
prising, therefore, that our best inventions go to foreign 
governments who recognise their merits in no such mean 
spirit of economy? Surely tho labourer is worthy of 
his hire? Yet it has become a service maxim, “ Never 
have the misfortune to become an inventor without 
influence at headquarters.” 


Our Dialect. 


THE two men approached each other and spoke as 
follows : 

“Hellole man, wutz news?” 

“ Noth’n taliter speak of. Zher wife got baa kyet? ” 

“No. Spectnerbaak never train. Woan chav 
some’m ?” 

“ Mutcher bligeder jus tad one. How zeverting P” 

“Oh, bout zhusual. Sni sweather w'ravin’ now ?” 

“ Certain liz.” 

“ Whenzher brother gointer selly zouse ?” 

“ Soony zeek’n finer deesen price. Sawful hard nowter 
sell anything fwute sworth.” 

“Thatsright. Jerreck’n thing sbrighten upper little 
the sautumn ?” 

“ Yesser think thender the coalstrikell 
a ig 

“Vy ell, Imes be going. Drop pin some timenyer 


may kevery- 


passing. 

“All ri; chew dothersame.” 

“Iwill. Gladter metcher.” 

No, my son, this is neither Scotch, Irish, Welsh, 
Greek, or Whitechapel dialect ; it is simply the English 
language as she is spoken every day in London streets 
by the average London citizen. 


—_-—— fe 
What People Said to Him. 


His wife had been home all day and was anxious for 
a little news. 

“ You are in town every day and have a chance to see 
people and engage in conversation,” she said reproach- 

ully, “while I am here in the house with no chance to 
meet anybody.” 

“But I go to town to work,” he protested. 

“Yes; but you can’t help seeing somebody you know 
and exchanging viewe, and gaining the efit of 
intellectual contact. The benefit may be imperceptible 
at the moment, but. it existe. Now, I dare say you 
hadn’t got into your office before you met somebody.” 

“Yes, I did. I met Breefer, the firm’s lawyer, just as 
I was going into the lift.” ; 

“ And what did he say?” 

“ He said: ‘ Howare you ?’ and I suid ‘ How are you?’ 
to him.” 

“ Was that all?” 

“Yes. He was in a hu 
in a hurry to catch the 
money borrowers tried to get at me, but I had given 
orders that I was not to be disturbed. A man can’t 
work and. be sociable. at. the same time. As I was 


coming home I met my brother.” 
cg es ae 
“No, we.didn’t chat. He said, ‘ ” and I 
said, ‘ Hello, Jim,’ and that's all that passed. Honestly, 


Sarah, I must sea: 
importance of this ‘intellectual contact’ idea.” 
d isn’t it so with you, male reader P 

_—_—o2jo——____. 


“ Waar 2 hold Maud seems to have on all her rejected |. 


rs. 
“ Why shouldn't she, the artful thing P She always 
tells aman, when she refuses him, that she: is afraid to 
marry a handsome man. because she would. be so 
jealous.” 
ee fee 
“Two years ago,” said the editor, “ before we started 


in the eee oe 3 business, all our wealth consisted of a 
ote. 


) 


five- dn 


to - outside, and I was panned 
ift. During the day a few. 


. I think you over-estimate the 


“I pon'r understand you, sir!” 
Her lover cried, cried he. 

And her irate made reply, 
“T'll add a footnote. See?” 


——q—io_ 
He: “ You haven't a mind above a new hat,” 
She: “ And you haven't any mind under yours,” 
ie 


“Dip you get back that half-soverei aa 
swallowed?” gn your little boy 


“No; the doctor stuck to it for his fee.” 
iT to 


“Don’t hs ever get a holiday, Hopper?” 

“Yes; the clerk in our office who makes puns gocs 
away for two weeks every summer.” ; 
—- $- 


RaDIBouRN: “ My dear fellow, it is always better i 
begin at the bottom of the ladder.” y er to 


hesney: “Nonsense! How about when you in. 
escaping from a fire?” 
—~~+to—— 


“Tw mid-ocean we met a magnificent private yacl,- 
flying signals of distress.” = ‘ a 

“ Leaking?” 

“Oh, no; their cook wanted to leave.” 

— st 

FASHIONABLE Patient: “ This bill is exorbitant.” 

Doctor : “ But, my dear sir——” 

Fashionable Patient: ‘Not a word, sir. Either ¢::: 
it into two, or find something else the matter with nw” 


C-r-rash!! 


‘* Pearson’s Weekly ’’ Railway and 
Cycling lnsGrance. 


474 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID 
(Inclading one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This I: ce holds good for any number of claims to tL: 
extent of &2OO0Q —xu0t for one only. 


$2000 Specially. Guaranteed 


Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CorPoRATION LIMITED. 
40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON E.c, 


‘o uhom Notice of Claims, under the following conditions, must 
- sent wenin seven days-to- the above address.) aa 


f licable t ssenger traius i: 
INSURANCE TICKET, appli ry le to passenger traivs in 
{issued under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guaranitcr 
Com: Act, 1 


¥> Uy 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


ili be paid by the above Corporation to the I re tative of any 
person Fitted b an accident to the train te whieh the deceased was >"! 
ordinary ticket-bearing passenger (i ; 


excursion tickets, and pos any rail sortir ~ 
vans, and railway servants Se or ruilway servat:(- 
ticket in an ordinary carriage), and ‘who, at time of accideu:, 
had in his, or her, posseesion, . Insurance non the front pare, 
or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, ture, written?) 


ink or cil on the space provided at the foot This paper may be ki 
at his oF ber lace of abode, so long as econics is dened. = 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum will be paid to the lcz.:! 
representatises of oe injured should death result from 6!) 
accident within three calendar months thereafter, und that notice «t 
the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 

One Hund: Pounds will be paid: to whomsoever the Editor «' 
Pearson's Weekly may decide to be Next-of-kin of Cyeliz: 
who meets his denth by an. accident while actually ridiv: 
& oycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accideu:, 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insarance Coupon on the 
page. or Le oue which pte with bot Rook 

ture, uh or on ce provi at the 
foot, that death occurred Fd ngs cfoue ours thereafter, a1: 
that notice was given of such accident to the said Corporation 3: 
above address, within three days of its occurrence, 

The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This Insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, 91) 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and 4s subject to, the conditions 
the “* Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act, 
1890, Risks and 8. 


The Pateione of this publication ts admitted to be the sadly of a 

Premium under Sec. 34 of the Act, A Print‘of the Act can be seen at the 

of. the said. Q No person can recovers 
kates this paper in respect of the same risk. 


eo ke seairnergeeer tne 
i ni 
od Ov: by their 


te of this Journal,.or 
= oa than one pveael 


m in respect cf 
and also 


WEEK ENDING 
Sert. 10, 1898. 


Why Does- Red Enrage Animals? 


“ You might just as well show a red rag to a bull.” 
How many times is this expression: made use of. daily, 
und how many of its utterers think for one instant of 
its significance, or as to why the expression should have 
came to be in such common vogue! . . 

Why should a bull—or, indeed, any animal—exhibit 
feelings of rage or annoyance when & mere scrap of 
scarlet cloth is flaunted beforeit P A strange instinct, 
indeed, and yet no stranger than many others, the 
cause of sich, it might be interesting to prove. 

To begin, then, with the bull and red rag. All 
animal, or at any rate a large proportion of them, are 
strangely moved by the exhibition of any bright co!our, 
afact in itself pens pe sufficient to account partially 
for the rage of the b . 

Ile sees, maybe, a ecarlet flag fluttering out to the 
breeze, flapping conspicuously before his vision, and he 
wonders. He sees the same ig ee the hands of a 
man, his lord and master, with whom he has always 
connected superior force and power, and at once his 
wouderment is translated to fear, which in turn gives 
place to anger. : 

His annoyance gives way to rage That. red 
firing thing is meant as a direct ate ge to 
himself. Down goes his head, and away—if he be 
wise—goes the too-daring biped, for 
means erga wa = 

Geese and turkeys irds,and sheep among our 
domestic animals, often exhibit symptoms of fear and 
rage when challenged by these means. The first named 
have often been known to fly at children clothed in red 
garments, and to peck sbi at them, whi'e sheep 
will often become transpo with frenzy at their 
shepherd enasianly Eredeny a piece of red cloth. 

Closely asyociated with this strange instinct comes 
the excitement caused by the smell of blood, chiefly to 
be noticed among horses and cattle of our domestic 
animals. ; 

And when we consider that blood is red, tbat the 
smell of it, a8 well as its: bright colour, has always been 
associated by the animal with bodily hut and discom- 
fort, we can more readily comprehend why it is that 
this strange instinct should have obtained such firm 
hold. 

The animal's eye is attracted in no less a degree than 
his sense of smell, Blind instinct cries out to him that 
all is not as it should be, and so unreasoning as he is, he 
gives vent to his feelings in the only way he knows, 
either that of abject fear or of maddening. 


ry. Bull now 


A Physician’s Hints to 
Sufferers from Indigestion. | ty Abbey: 


. (REPRINTED FROM Enquire Within.) 


Eat. slowly, and masti- 


‘SIMPLE RULES cate the food thoroughly. 


Eat plain foods rather than highly 
seasoned dishes, and avoid manifestly 
indigestible substances. 


Drink very little fluid at meal times. 
You may satisfy your thirst: with any 
‘Wholesome beverage a full hour before, 
or three hours after partaking of: food. 


‘Take your meals regularly, as other- 
-Wise you load the Stomach with a second 
‘supply of food before the first is digested, 
or else you leave the Stomach too long 
empty, allowing the Digestive Juices to 
decompose. 


In the event of Attacks of Indigestion 
and Costiveness arising, take a suitable 
‘medicine, and so avoid the disorder 

oming chronic. 


. After seven years’ experience of the 
Preparation known as Guy's Tonic, during 
which time we have, on more than one 
“Occasion, made use of it for our own per- 
ae benefit, and in a very large number 

cases have observed its effects upon 
others, we are able to. recommend all our 
cn who are afflicted with Digestive 
oe to try this most successful .medi- 


a and 


“months, but 
(ei uite 


G 


© | tion, pleasa 


| Rev. Father Ignatius 


writes on February 16th, 1898, from Llan- 


“Father Ignatius encloses postal orders 
“for the two bottles of Guy’s Tonic sent. 
“ Guy's Tonic has been very much blessed 
“by God to the Brother for whom it was 
“ordered, and who was suffering almost 
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Epitn: “ Oh, Bthel, what shall I do? Jack says he 
supposes it’s all over between us, and that he'll send my 
presents back.” 

Ethel (experienced): “ Tell him to bring them.” 

jo 

“Younc Brown is asking everybody what shall he 
call his new baby.” 

“ Better call it Gimlct.” 


“Gimlet! Why, who ever heard of such a name?” 
“ Well, he’s an awful little bore.” 


First Sprrituautist: “I have just heard that 
Brother Goastmacher was caught and cooked by 
cannibals.” 

Second Spiritualist: “I wonder how they served 
him ?” 

* Well done, in all probability.” 

—— 


MacistraTe: “And what did the prisoner say when 
you told him that you would have him arrested ?” 


Complainant: “He answered mechanically, yer 
worship.” : 

Magistrate: “ Explain.” 

Complainant: “He hit me on the head with a 


hammer.” 


What Friction Can Do. 


GUNNERs inside of a monitor turret suffer intensely 
from heat generated by the concussion of the enemies’ 
cannon balls when they strike the steel walls of the 
turret. 
The energy of visible motion is suddenly arrested and 
becomes molecular energy in the form of heat, The 
moving mass has communicated its motion to the molc- ! 
cules of the metal of the turret, as well as cf the cannon | 
ball itself. | 
If the heat created by the impact of the cannon ball, 
together with that created by friction against the air in 
its flight, and that which escaped with the gases, could 
all be gathered up :nd put again into the energy of 
position as it existed in the grains of powder, it would 
fire the same shot again, with the same energy—no 
more, no less. 
All visible motion when arrested becowes heat, even 
that of running water. If we take two pieces of solid 
ice and rub them together they can ke heated by the 


friction until the melting pointis reached. 1f we should 
pour water into an ordinary rotary churn and turn the 
crank, the mechanical energy exerted againat the water 
will be transformed into molecular energy, and the 
water will be warmed in proportion to the amount of 
mechanical energy expended. 


DO YOU WANT A £25 
BICYCLE FOR NOTHING 


“entire inability toeat, Flatulence, Water- 


WE WILL PRESENT A BICYCLE FREE 


_to EACH PURCHASER. of a bottle of PETROLINE, the New Remedy for the 
Hair, who fills in correctly the missing letters in the following 


FOR pone Loupe depen “ brash, and Sickness.” 
: upon what you eat 
, DYSPEPTICS, Sia the vay you etit. |**Feels Ten Years 


“ years younger since taking Guy’s Tonic, 
have recommended 
“people; but they havo a difficulty in 
“ getting it hore— Yours, & 


‘¢‘ Dyspepsia and 


Me. GEORGE RUST, of 9 Fabian Street, 
Roman Road, London, E., writes: 
“T have been suffering from Dyspepsia 
“and Flatulenco for more than twelve - 


free from them now, after taking 
“Guy's Tonic. I tried a great many 
“things before I began to take Guy’s 


“take anything else.” 


’s Tonic 


Guy’s Tonic. is a Vegetable Prepara- 
nt to. take .and.cheap to pur- 
‘| chase, being :now 1/]} per 6-os. bottle; 
of Chemviste and’ Stoves: ou 


" Promotes profuse 8. 


it to many 


&e., 
S. W. WORTLEYS.” 
PERFECTLY 
Flatulence.’’ What you have to do is, 


“stamps) fcr Is, 62. and stam 


tho pee 
EMEMDBER, 

£25 Gent's or £26 

are the very best so! 


I am pleased to say I am 


’ will close on ember 30th, 1; 


Cures 

Flatulence, 

Loss. of: Appetite, 
Pains after Eating, 
Biliousness, 

Stick Headache, 
Debility. 


COPY OF RECEIPT. 
: Received of 
be supplicd to their order. 


Tree 


Zooks. Is directly 
partons Brig lr prordbe ° = bas Bay 
oe indispe: a very’ ‘° 
= al invaluable for Dandruff, Scurff, etc. 


‘THIS IS A GENUINE COMPETITION. 


out on a shect of paper, numbering them 1, 


account of the Cycles we auticipate giving away, and 


on the top of pour letter. Reset 


‘You Can Have the 


otition closes; fall particulars regarding this will be sent you at the same time you 
iil anes manila ET ROLIN 


The. PETROLINE. CO. 


sentences relating to our PETROLINE. 


” 
Younger. ee a eee S P-----B bL---8 
“ Avenue Gardens, Skegness, = a pes eae ie fied Vv Reece ao = -£ 
“ August 15th, 1898. 2 Ge csenwnsee enews oe eile 
“Gentlemen,—Please send two bottles ‘ Ss Bee we eee Uses eresc ae a0 mi 
“Guy's Tonic. I have proved it to be the . 
“only-sure cure for Dyspepsia. I feol ten PETROLINE, the NEW HAIR PRESERVATIVE, 


uninjvrions to the Hair, and ite good qualities are 
tae dt. It ia Goubticesly, inisvitative ana 
Is free trom Odour, and 


FREE. NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


when you have found what you thisk are the missing letters, write the words 


, 3, 4, 5, 13 above, and scnd same to us with a P.O. (not 


addressed envelope for results, aud. we wall foi: ward to you post free a 


bottle of PETROLINE, tis ten Hair Preserver. (Foreign orders, 3s., paynble .» London.) We offer 
‘ the above prizes to purchasers of our 


ACH ORE who correctly fills in the missing letters will receive a Beautiful Brand Now 
p Laas a Cycle, fitted with the celebrated A.B. Unpuucturable Tyres. These 
by the 


PETROLINE®, in ordcr to make this remarkable invention known to 


machines 
B. Cycle = Ltd., of Birmingham and Coventry, and cannot be bought for 
tive! 


: than £17 108. and £18 cash . All we ask you to do when yon get machine is that. y 
‘ < carriage ou it, These elegant Cycles can be viewed at the Company’e Landon: Sho " 
Chancery Lane, W:C, As a gurantee, we have deposited a sun of £300 le Co, Ltd., on 


with the A.B. Cy: 
print below a copy of their receipt. We are quite 
as we believe it willdo more to advertise our 


“ i i spend several thousand pounds on this scheme, 
ee ! hew Hair Prevervative PETROL S than if we were to spend this amount in newspaper ing. 
: Do not deny batnonl AF noe for a eres ot pf i recat ob pend unity to win ona 
/autifal Cyeles. e rname a w “very ; nawe 0! « 
ce etal. e number of your Postal Order in case it x This Com th ae 


the following week 


at Once 


the bottle of P 


June 3tL, 1898, 


the Petroline Company the sum of Three Hundred Pounds (€300) on account of Cycles to 


(Signed) for the A.B. Cycle Co. Ltd, The Manger. 


Please. addrose: 
2A GROSVENOR. FRD., HIGHSURY, LONDON. 
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“HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A PaGE MOKE PaRTicULARLY FOR Laries. 
Iposxn will be glad to answer, in this page, pp 4 
general interest upon household matters, 60 far as space 
pernvits. Envelopes should be marked Homer Notes. 


be very careful not 
to blacken or mark 


When Singeing « Forl 


the skin in any way. ce 

use ver ittle sugar, 

In a Baby’s Bottle ona wines add a pinch 

of salt. This is particularly necessary when condensed 
milk is used. 


The Flavour of a Loin of Mutton 


is greatly improved by a little red wine being rubbed 
into it a few days previous to roasting. 
When forcemeat is to be eaten cold, 
Forcemeat. bacon or butter should be substi- 
tuted for suct, which is apt to show in white spots among 
the seasoning, and to be unplensant to the palate. 


A Good Method of Purifying a Drain 
is this: Disso!ve four ounces of copperas in a gallon of 
water and your it down the drain. This treatment 
should be followed for two or three days. (Reply to 


Euiza.) - 
. Take a medium-sized vege- 
Marrow Fritters. table marrow and boil it 
till tender; then cut in half, remove the seeds, and 
drain. Season the marrow with pepper, salt, and a 
little grated cheese, dip into frying batter, and fry in 
deep fat till a golden colour. Drain very carefully, and 


serve. 
. ° in this way, and you 
Tie your Shoe-strings *.{his way, and you 
they come unfastened: Proceed exactly as if you were 
going to tie an ordinary bow; but before drawing it up, 
pass the right-hand loop through the knot, then give a 
steady pull to both loops and the string will be fastened 
securely. This can be easily untied by pulling the right 
hand string. (Reply to Lassie.) 


Bubble and Squeak with Poached Eggs 
is a good substantial dish. First fry potatoes and 
cabbage in equal parts, with half the quantity of 
chopped carrot. Season all highly with pepper and 
ealt. Arrange it on a hot dish, in a flat mound. Then 
fry some thin slices of cold boiled beef, arrange them on 
the vegetables and on each lay a nicely-poached eee. 
Dust oc! manged parsley over every egg and a dainty dis 


is prep: 
. Take a few stale sponge cakes, 
Tipsy Cake. divide each in half, and spread 
with preserve; lay these one on the top of the other 
carefully. Next take about a teacupful of raisin wine, 
ewecten it with sugar, and coak the sponge cakes by 
degrees, taking a spoon, and ladling the wine that runs 
from the cake on to it again. When the sponge cake 
has absorbed all the wine and the dish is almost dry, 
pour a rich custard slowly over the cake. Ornament 
the cake by sticking it all over with blanched almonds 
ent into thin slices, and chopped pistachio nuts 
ecuttcred lightly over all. (Reply to R. A. M.) 
if still in good condition, 
A FPelveteen Dress, though “crushed and 
faded, should be sent to a good chemical-cleaner to 
be redressed. Ihave seen children’s velveteen frocks 
sont to a dyer in a hopeless state, and at the end of a 
fortnight the child was wearing it again 96 a new 
Gress, and all for a shilling or two. A good deal may 
done for velvet and velveteen by damping the back and 
passing it over the flat surface of a hot iron. The 
rocess requires two people. as one must hold tho iron 
in position, flat side upwards, while the second draws 
the back to the velvet over it. (Reply to DAREIE.) 


Concerning the Boiling of Potatoes. 
Those who study economy in every detail are often 
committing a daily extravagance with regard to 
potatoes! How is this, for it seems impossible to do 
anything but peel a potato and save the parings, which, 
when boiled makes a good meal for the pig or fowls. 
The matter is this, try it, boil your potatoes in their 
skins, and peel just before serving. The most nourish- 
ing part of the homely vegetable is just under its skin, 
and by peeling if raw it is removed. When the potatoes 
are peeled after cooking, the thinnest skin only will come 
off. After yeeling return the potatoes to the sauce- 
pan to heat and dry. 


THE WORLD OF DRESS. 
Edited by Mrs. ARIA. 
Monthly, 1s.; Subscription, 12s. a year, post free. 


READY ON THE ist OF EVERY MONTH. 
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. le a little flour 
When Chopping Suet, ver it, to prevent ite 


sticking to the knife. This is important in hot weather. 


made with baking powder want only three 
Cakes minutes beating. ey are often spoiled 


by being stirred too long after the milk and eggs are 
added. 


° tly should 
The Freckle Lotion a goles ge cn” 6 tbe 


fice and hands twice or thrice in a week. (Reply to 


‘ the shoulders 

When Roasting a Hare frould be well 

pricked with a large needle for the first half hour, and 

baste with salt and water; pour this away, and baste 
with dripping. (Reply to N. O. L.) 

Hard Water is Preferable 2 Sur 

in one respect, that is, because i 

Water for Tea crtracta feos’ tannin from its 

leaves. Tannin is seteineet and very injurious to 

those suffering from weak digestion and dyspepsia. 


(Reply to LAURA.) 
is a good way of usin 

Apple Rolly-poly apples, when they are n 
too plentiful. Make a nice light suet crust, roll it out 
to quarter of an inch thickness and cover with thinly 
sliced apple; sift eugar over and grate a little lemon 
rind, and add, if liked, a suspicion of ground cinnamon. 
Roll up the paste, moisten the ends and pinch together 
ascitele. oil in a cloth for two hours and serve with 
sweet sauce, 


| Maaare.) 


My Ginger Beer Recipe. ie — 
boiling water on a quarter pound of cream of tartar, 
one ounce of sliced ginger, and two pounds of loaf sugar. 
Let this stand covered for six hours, then add two table- 
spoonfuls of yeast; stand six hours more, strain and 
bottle. The simplest way of bottling ginger beer is to 
have screw-topped bottles; but if these are not at hand, 
tie the corks in with wire or string. (Reply to HENDON.) 


Make Special Dusting Sheets °£,,°°m° 


light coarse 
material, chintz or calico, and never use the bed sheets 
for this purpose. Any experienced servant will tell you 
how much labour n dusting sheet saves when turning 
out rooms, and the housekeeper will recognise the 
saving in furniture covers. Unless upholstered furniture 
is covered when the room and the grate are cleaned, it 
soon becomes dirty, and requires cleaning. Carved 
furniturealso requirescareful covering, for the dust is apt 
to get into the ope work, and it is well-nigh impossible 
to get it out. here a very light chintz has been used 
for covering a sofa or chairs, it is a good plan to care- 
fully cover it each night, before going to , with the 
dusting-sheet. 


" prepared as follows: 
A Knuckle of Veal, Prepares sey mood 
roast for a family :—Place the knuckle of veal in a 


sauce-pan, cover 16 with water, and stew till tender. 
Drain and put it on a baking-dish, take out the lower 
bone, fold the meat over the aperture, and fasten it 
with a skewer. Brush over with beaten raw 
eggs, seasoned with salt, pepper, and a _ little 
nutmeg, aprinicle with browned breadcrumbs, and let it 
brown in the oven for half-an-hour. Have ready some rich 
brown sauce, seasoning balls,and curled rashers of bacon. 
For the sauce, dissolve one ounce and a half of butter 
in a sauce-pan, stir into it one ounce of flour till nicely 
browned, then add three-quarters of a pint of veal stock, 
with a seagoning of cayenne, salt, and a small pinch of 
re Pree the sauce _ bad to the right con- 
sistency, add a dessertspoonful of vinegar. Arrange the 
joint on a hot dish, garnish with becne and balls, and 
pour the sauce round the meat. 

of yours, you cannot do 


For that Small Boy teller don 


either Ceylon flannel or flannelette and prepare some 
pyjamas. They are warmer, havo a better appear- 
ance when washed than has a calico nightsbirt, snd are 
less liable to become torn in 
boleter fights and the many other 
romps which a boy reserves exclu- 
sively for bed-time. You do not 
state your son's age, but I judge him 
to be about nine. In that case the 
} model sketched in the margin (No. 
.. 6290 for a boy of eight to ten) will 
‘suit him nicely, I s be pleased 
to send this pattern post-free on 
receipt of 44d. I may say, too, that 
I have it in stock for ages other 
than those mentioned. The coat, as 
will see, has a breast-pocket for 
the handkerchief, and the trousers 
are made with a wide hem at the 
, top, through which a cord is run. 
Use linen buttons for fastenings, hooks are not ser- 
poate on washing garments. (Reply to H. J. L., 
y2. 


OCTOBER. 


NOVEMBER. 


‘Warr ENDING 
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ISOBEL’S PAPER PATTERNS ~™ 
_ ARE THE 
ow —« CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD, 


On account of the enormous size of our paper patte 
business, we have introduced into our cutting departine,. 
all the latest labour-saving appliances known to th. 
scientific world, with the result that our patterns, whic), 
are the best in every way, are cut at @ minimum cost. 
We are willing that our readers should share ix tl.’ 
economy, so we offer the patterns at half price, +/-.. 
Bodices, 34d. ; Skirts, 44d. ; Costumes, 64d.; Coates wut 
Skirte, 74d.; ete, ete. The quality of the patterns is xs 
good, or even better than ever. 


should, as far as possible, be cook. 

Tomatoes in earthenware or enamelled ie 
pans. Avoid using tin and iron, for the juice is acid, 

This means to 


To Serve “en Casserole.” 
7 send to table « 
stew in the earthenware stew-pot in which it was evoked. 


(Reply to READER.) 
in a very small quantity should Io 

Loaf Sugar pound and added to Dolled green 
vegetables and vegetable soups. A picce of susur 
should not be forgotten when seasoning soups aul 
gravy. ; 

Encourage Children to Play Shutllecoct-. 
for it is a good exercise for strengthening the trunk, 
chest, and arms. To be really beneficial to tie spin, 
it should be played equally with both hands. : 

This Paste for Polishing Bright Ti. 
is cheap and ae: easily prepared, so I hope will suit 
your purpose. Take one pound of soft soap. hill a 
pound of rotten stone, one quart of soft water. Bo’) sli 
together for an hour, pour into pots, tie over and it wil! 
i fora long time. For use, apply with a flamvel, 
and polish with a soft rag. (Reply to i. E. D.) 

Dress the Inside of a Sirloin an 
you will have the dish you tasted and thought so pound 
Cut out the roll of undercut, and place it in a stew-y:n 
with one pint and a half of good gravy, a tablespoontil 
of ketchup, a little mace, pepper and salt, and stew it 
slowly for one hour and a half. Place the roll on i hut 
dish, strain the gravy, skim off all fat, and thicken 
with browned flour, Pour the gravy round tho meat, 
and garnish the top of the roll with grated horseradish. 
(Reply to R. A. M.) 


. made from this recipe will, I am =u. 
Bi ER; please you: The ingredients required are : 
one pig’s head, two sheep’s tongues, a tea- 


spoonful of chopped sage, some __finely-chopped 
parsley, pepper and salt to taste. Well wash the 

ead in salt and water to remove the blood, rub the 
head with common salt, and leave it for three days. 
adding a little fresh salt every day. Then put it in 
a stewpan, just cover it with ool water, and let it 
simmer until quite tender. Then remove the bone> 
from the meat; cut the meat into small pieces, and the 
tongues in slices, and with them mix the sage, parsley, 
pepper and salt. Place all in a basin or tin, and 
over it pour half a pint of the stock in which the hwid 
was cooked, using a little colouring to make it a durh 
brown. Then put it away to get cool. This brawn may 
be made in the same way with calf’s head. Iam sog!ad 


you have found my recipes A 


usefal. It is always pleasant 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


to know I _ have helped 
my readers. (Reply to Mrs. 
THROSSELL.) 


Single column, per inch, per insertion .. -.. e. . : 
ible ” ” Od wee see 
Pull page inside, facing page of matter, either 
white paper or 2nd or 3rd page of cover, 0 
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All spaces above one-tenth of a paye ave charged at per page are. 
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Black blocks are ee % per cent. extra, All advertisemen's” * 
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Over Seventy Fears’ Established Reputation. 


THE BEST. AND SHEARS sialic ok Foor. 


“For gala Children, Invalids, and the Aged. 


“This is an excellent Fool admirably adapted to the wants of Infants and Young 
Persons ; and, being rich in phosphates and potash, is of the greatest utility in supplying the 
 bone-forming and other indispensable elements of food.”--SIR CHARLES A. CAMERON, 
M.D., Ex-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ircland, 

115 Woodbiilee Rood, Ipswich, 

Messrs. J. R. Ngave & Co. March 26th, 16x 

Dear Sirs,-I enclose photo of my little duughter, who has been brought up « mtirely «Ry ir Food. 

When she was born I had uot sutticient natural food for ber, and I and my friends thors I should 

lose her. I was recommended to several foods, which I tried, but none seemed to agree with her, 80 
fe I began to despair ; but at last I gave ‘' Ngave's ”’ a trial, aud found she goon bezan to improve. 

continued to use it, and have had no other since. From the photo you can tce for yeurseives what 
it bas done for her ; she is healthy and strong, and {am prord of her. Ske is now vine monthsold, 
Yours truly, MRS. BOER. 


If the directions given on each tin are followed, the infantile system may be 
regulated without the aid of medicine. 


A Most Nutritious Food for Nursing Mothers. 


A Splendid Offer to Pearson’s Readers. 


5,000. HAND CAMERAS AT 4/6 EACH. 


in Prizes given. for Photos taken with 
£150 Pearson’s Hand: Cameras. 


NOTICE.—THE PEARSON HAND. CAMERA. 


i) specially maste- for Pearson's Weebl one of the largest camera manufneturcrs in Great Britain. This camernis 
ee eee oe each, tna our readers, by u arrongemente, ve proing to be supplied with ft ot 4.6, tezether with u 
¥ eee Chemica. and I anyone without previous knowledge to take @ photo w ith the groate-t uf 
petition List will be sent with each camera... dd..extra will be. charged for parcel post, 5-in wit. This camera hos u 
“ nalleas, duuble dark slide, focussing goreen, goreen, shuttcr for time and snap-shot photos. ‘A well-made aid neat camera. 


The Pearson: Tourists’ Camera 


Carries 6 Quarter Plates, Fitted with View Finder. 


isn ¢ camera, carries 6 quarter plates, and fo Sited with s abattor fot time and enap-shot exposures. This is a splendid 
tak splendid houdays.: ‘Oniy's limited ‘nvm ber of these will be supplied, und these will be cilered red to our readers at 
te -um of 7 6, and-éd. Titra ton parcel poab;8/- in alls 


: 1.500 GRAPHIC STEREOSCOPES. GIVEN FREE, 
Together with 12 Stereoscope Slides. . ‘ : 
T tune ot our readers sending for the PEARSON TOURIETS” CAMERA, for 1¢ dase only from date, of thie paper, will be presentod is so justly praised by all who try it, are duc to the scrupulous 

ead out with EAD, amen era rgd simoet think Uiey were ooking at Sauare oat, |] care exercised in the selection of the beans, and to the special 


eae: Seen ene rere nee ee ee SET process employed indoveloping their latent aromatic proporties. 
pape ith postal ed per eng ge ery By 8 the mansfasturers, slope the. words Or att Grocers, Curmists, &c. In Tins only. Price 6d., 94, 1/6 and ©. 


HE SILVERITE: 8. VERPOOL. PRIZE SCHEME (18 Coupons), extended to Deo. 3ist next. 
’. LONDON: ROAD, LI 


NOTICE.—NO PERSON ‘WILL BE SUPPLIED WITH MORB malt ONE CAMERA. 
FRUIT IN THE’ 


:CONOMY OF HEALTH, | TEREZOL m POLISHING 


Everyone knows that-all fruits 
a saccharine or sugar} 
iple, united to a piquant acid, 
us delightful and refreshing 
The citric acid of the 
mon and the malic acid of the}: 
pple ave cases in point, and all} 
nélical authorities are agreed as] 
0 the value of fruits in the economy ies 
ft health, The warm, ripening el eet 
isses of the sun, chastened .by the | } caters, Harness, £c. a iy 
aviny of the fruit: with dew and. _BEACK PAGER. for Glacd Kid, Patent gut ond spol thechalr, ‘Thay axe paid int tous ee 
ruin, cradually evolve the delicate] } “Vast r to the cream sata Que ee tows ang village Jn ile: tires: A any ORDER. 
(delicious favours which are se] | = or theo a fend for lstvara Trial Parcel. 
neiityinge to the palate, so purify- Money returncd if not as represent 


if calico is sent back to us in good 
be wid el ¢ t = y 
plencteial to the geeel beau TERBEOL Gee, Ltt Have You Eczema? € |[ener. ious ius, otek 


ee 


Allied Qualities. 


Rare flavour—delightful frayrance—beautiful colour. ‘Thicse 
three qualitics, for which 


The Reason Why 


- We can offer the . ry wathe Maat 
Finest Calico ¥y fat 


at 5d. per yard Warep'y samte tne 


instead of 7d. is because we oursclves 
are the actual manufacturcrs. KIL- 


rays 7 or rial and the pineapple, } \PENDLESON, MANCHESTER. or of any Skin Trouble? it it you | pring z Miata ee 
rast. perhaps the lemon, cota) ———[—[—[S—_—_— He send: tof a. tree re Be ATLAG)) LOCKSTITCH ans. 
wher a digestive principle which i aba rier ete ntexema a. ATLAS” ern BA csione 39° ||: 


Sent for one month's trial 


on receipt of 5/- P.Q. 


83, Castle Read, London, z 
. Balunee enn be paid 5, 


of great ‘Value i in aiding in the]; | 5S Ul ; . and.get it cured, 
Buisment of proper diges‘ion of | + in WATOHMAKING. IAAAAAANAAP BPS ARAARRE AA RAAAASARAREAB? 


And herem it is that Chivers’ ‘i the lguldaton of rye i sees ip Benuitorwork mann: | [re: Velvet Uppers Bin 
oid Medal Jellies excel ; they are! Ay OA Swine Manufactory, from wi ay *, BAC alton | Ebereria pacientes 
avowed with just thece natural 1 Lm ieickel meylesn agen, see! ; ~ =e ¢ NVAS SIOE CO, Ss, poate cat 
uit flavours—so that Chivers’ am | ees aevalae price of 1 i P reserve t Hih Road, , pnt 


ie almost an valsabla, fron Usunl price 10’. |. ’ a: . : a a N.; Kilburn. 
e point of view of health economy, a S/E:2ACH: Carriage 6d. ex. 9’ The Ey esight 1 Ps ; 

the fruit itself, The Strawberry, | oo gag corneot th * hare eee, toe eee 
Prange, Ras pberry, Lemon, and e"equal bo. th : ees felts we * peed tor rosa 
pther flavonre' are gained from the 
‘uit, and the juices expressed in: 
e ats most conducive to 
ecure the freshness ond urity of 
heir flavoure, Theee Dalen we A. PARON,; surrey Kouse, 


hide in silver-lined lees. : 
iid eto gee Vietor'a Bmbankment, Londen, W 


nd ave ag daint: and appetising s 
hey are debetas and nutrient! 


» Sods 


ae you haven't et tried 
or a free sample ae) 
Chivere and Sons’ Fruit 
_ Histon, Oambridg : ik ‘BLOOD: MIXTURE 
_ 8 _wervanted Yo clounse the blood from all 1 : = . — 
iatener, owe arising. . : 
‘ Address (a postcard ‘will do); 
ee Baines for removes the he: Gatiae 60, 61& 62, Bunhill Row, 
bran from the blood and b giecieg ted by ool London, E.C. 
LIEBIC’S "EXTRACT OF MEAT CO: fee Saeed erniata 


LIMIEAD; Beware of Worthless Imitations. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, B.C. 
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N REPLY TO YOURS. 


R. C. and several other correspondents have written 
inclosing an extract from the HuLt Darty News of 
the 18th inst., in which the most extrao 
coincidence occurs. Only two births are announced, 
and they read as follows : 

Aaron.—Hall: August 17th, at 11 Linnmus Street, the wife of 
n Fon. 

nT nd 17th, at 343 Hessle Road, the wife of 

Ambrose A. Moses, of a dauglitar. 

L. E. G. has frequently noticed that when the capital 
of Russia is mentioned in P.W. we speak of it as 
“ Petersburg ” instead of “ St. Petersburg” as he has 
always heard it called. He wants to know the reason. 

imply because the term “St. Peters- 
burg” is not the correct one. The city does not take 
its name after the Apostle, but from the Tsar, Peter 
the Great. The word is German and not Russian. 
It simply means “ the City of Peter.” 


R. T. G. writes to tell me of an original be which 
Captain Marryat, the novelist, had of punishing his 
children when occasion required it. He would 
take tho offender to his study and tie his hands 
behind his back with a silk handkerchief. By the 
time he had finished, the little culprit was generall 
in tears. This was exactly what Marryat wanted. 
The discomfort of feeling tear drops trickling down 
one's face without being able to rub them away can te 
known only to those who have experienced it. The 
salt water itches and smarts. It scems thut Marryat 
very seldom had to repent this punishment, which was 
more elfective than spanking. The silk handker- 
chief was always used to prevent chafing. R.T. G. 
suggests that it would be a d punishment for 
hoys at junior schools, and _if the mere fact of tying 
up the hands did not result in tears, then the face 
should be enveloped in a good-sized silk handkerchief. 
The fact of having to stand in the midst of other 
small boys with his hands tied and his face covered 
vould c-rtainly be too ignominions a position for even a 
emall boy to endure without good results. 
This is certainly a capital idea. and I commend it to 
the attention of mistresses who have obstreperous 
small boys to deal with. I shall be pleased to hear 
from readers who have original ideas with regard to 
punishing children, and to give a solid silver pencil- 
case to the sender of the most interesting post-card, 
and a gold-plated pencil-case to each of the next best 
fifty. Allattempts to arrive at this office by Monday, 
September 12, addressed to the “Srankina Eprror.” 

In refcrerce to the article which appeared in P.W. 
recently, entitled ‘ Cricketers With Much Faith,” 
W.L. i. writes to say : 

The Anstralians are always superatitions about playing at 
Lord's, and with good reason, t»o. In all their tours since 1878 
the Colonials have only succeoded in winning three of the matches 
played at Lord's Ground, and, wors> than that, Lord’s is 
responsible for the smallest ecure ever mado by an Australian 
team in this country —the famous Kighteen in th: match v. the 
M.C.C, ia 1896. Albert Ward, on the other hand, always has a 
conviction that he will make run? et Lord's. Lord’s was really 
the turning point in bis career. When he played for Yorkshire 
he qoull do nothing right, but when he appeared for Lancashire 
agaiust Middlescx at Lord's, he scored 113, and Lord’s has been 
a happy hunting ground for him ever since. 

Jurry.—Barely fifty-two per cent. of the householders 
of London take a morning newspaper. Sixty-nine per 
cent. take either 2 morning or evening paper, and 
thirty-one per cent. purchase neither. 

Tre result of the “Scare Competition” will appear 
next week, together with scveral of the best attempts. 

Boston writes to tell me of a most remarkable instance 
in which a young girl friend of his has fallen desper- 
ately in love with the paclegeaph of aman who has 
been dead at least thirty years. The photoataph 
stands on the mantelpiece in her room, framed in a 

most gorgeous fashion, and draped with a tiny cur- 

tain which hides it from the common gaze. The 

irl will stand in front of it for quite a long time, kiss- 
ing the piece of cardboard tenderly and uttering all 
sorts of lova-sick passages. Her parents are obliged 
to humour her and are afraid to destroy the photo- 
graph, as she has. threatensd to commit suicide 
should they do so. This is, indeed, 
remarkable, but it has a precedent. Some years ago 

a young fellow named, I believe, Eugene Bi , aged 

about fifteen, fell in love with a plaster cast of 

Venus that stood in his father’s house. The boy 

wonld gaze upon the statue for hours at the time, in 

the same way as your young friend does upon the 
photograph of her card-board lover. In fact, he went 

still further, and would get up in the night, take a 

candle, and gaze in rapture upon the piece of plaster. 

No amount of persuasion would induce him to gi 

up this foolish practice, with the result that his 

stndies were neglected, and his future seemed likely 
to be ruined. Sothe father simply did what he con- 
sidered best under the ciroumstances—took a hatchet, 
and smashed up thestatue. Immediately young Bloc 
barst into tears, went to his bedroom, locked the door, 
and strangled himself with his sheet. I should not be at 
all surprised if, in the event of the ph ph of which 

‘ou speak being destroyed or muti in any way, 

: oe po carried out the threat she has uttered. 

Surely the best possible way is to look around for 

some real, live, flesh and blood young man who will 

win her affections in a homan fashion. 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


THE number of models entered for the “ Pipe Competi- 
tion” largely exceeded my expectations, It is mar. 
vellons to see how many remarkable theories have 
been propounded for the production of. gina pipe 
-—and I may eay that the majority of them are 
theories only. It is not possible to fairly test a pipe 
in two or three smokes, and the work of adjudication 
is necessarily slow. I hope, however, to have arrived 
at a decision within the next week or 80. 

In regard to the article on “ Quotations for Dinner,” 
which appeared in a recent number of P.W., H.W. 
writes from Cardiff to eay that on the occasion of the 

resent mayor's Len gt on November 9th 
ast, the menu consisted of appropriate quotations 
from Shakespeare, the references being not only to 
the menu, but to the wines, toasts, programme of 
music, and the Cardiff Council's Committees, while 
even underneath the name of the printers I find the 
quotation from “ Love’s Labour Lost,” “I will do it, 
sir, in print.” The whole thing is very cleverly 
got ap. 

A OonstanT Reaver or P.W. writes from Natal: 

On reading through P. W. I observe that the daughter, 
aged two yeurs and five months, of Sergeant nning, Claims to 
be the youngest traveller. Without wishing to deprive that little 
lady of her glory, I to submit the record ~ son, Cecil 
died al who, I think, can justly claim to be the youngest 
traveller. 

At the age of four weeks he travelled with my wife and eelf 
from London to Llandudno, thence to Hull and Liverpool, whore 
we embarked with a profeesional company to Rio de Janerio 
(South America), and visiting tle following places in the course 
of five months: Santos, Saopo' as, then returned to 


lo, Cani 
Rio de Janeiro, thence to Montevideo, Buenos Aires, returning 
buco, on to 


once more to Bio de Janerio, then to Bahia, Pernam' 

Liverpool ; then, when my little boy was cight months old, we 

embarked for South Africa, visiting Cape Town, Johannosburg, 

Pretoria, Bloemfontein, Kimberley, back to Cape Town, and ho 

is now on his second tour through Africa. His present age is two 

years and three months, 
-This is a total of, ronguly king, 27,000 
tniles, and beats Miss Trenning by 11,080 miles! 

Autce T.L. M.—At birth no infant can see. Professor 
Preyer, who has carefully worked on a single subject 
—a boy of his own—considers that although sen- 
sibility to light exists from the moment of birth, 
yet this sensibility is more alive to the sense of fling 
than that of sight. The infant from the first close 
its eyes when exposed to a strong light. With regard 
to actual sight, as denoted by the fixing of the eyes 
on objects, Preyer says that up to the tenth day he 
noticed no movement indicating that the child fixed 
its cyes on an object. He seemed pi eg look at 
objects before him up to that time. Other authori- 
ties assert that in this latter infants differ 
greatly. This much, however, is clear, that it usually 
requires between two and three weeks for the sen: 
of sight to come into full operation, and that its 
gradual development takes place somewhat in this 
wise: From the very first there is a slight suscep- 
tibility for sensation of light, as is proved by the two 
facts that the pupil of the babe’s eye contracts under 
the influence of strong light, and that in some in- 
stances sleeping infants, when two or three days’ old, 
have been made to screw up their eyes, start, and 
wake, when a candle has been brought near their 
closed eyelids, The sensibility of the eye to light 
induces vague spasmodic movements on the part of 
that organ, and out of these movements the fixing of 
the eye upon objects is gradually developed. 

J. S. D. wants to know whether “ Hellville,” the title to 
the story which appeared in the Summer Number of 
Pearzon's Weekly, could properly be identified with 
America without the addition of U.S.A. A friend of 
his remarked incidentally that it was obviously 
Yankee, and that the initials of the country were quite 
unnecessary, They were quite necessary. 
The termination “ ville” is by no means confined aA 
the States in the naming of towns, nor did it originate 
there. We have at least one town—Coalville, Leicester- 
shire—which existed long before the American colo- 
nists started running up mushroom cities on their own, 

Ir is the business of the journalist to initiate and carry 
out bright ideas in the way of articles and stories for 
his readers. Short stories are comparatively easy to 
get, for a man has only to draw upon his imagination 
and he can produce as a rule a very comfortable 
result ; but it is different in the case of articles. The 
writer who values his reputation will embody in an 
article only those facts which he is convinced are 
absolutely true, with the result that fresh and 
breezy articles are difficult to find. It is well known 
that those facts which are most surprising are those 
with which one is unfamiliar. There are probably 
around you at this moment many subjects for rattling 

articles that you don’t give two thoughts to, for 

the simple reason that | apes perchance daily asso- 
ciated with them. If you know of a liar 
kind of manufactory, such as the making of idols for 
pegen countries, or a peculiar kind of farming, such 
as the trout farm described in Pmarson’s MAGAZINE 
recently, or som: of this kind, send us along the 
name of it. We don't want you to go to the trouble 
of coll All you 


lecting facts, or writing an article. 
have to do is to re down the title of the article you 
eu, , and if it is made use of we will send you a 
gold-plated pencil-case, while if it is the best of those 
sent in before Monday, September 19th, you shall 
have a solid silver A ri aca instead, Mark your 
envelope “ Briaut Inga.” 


“THAT'S FROM P.W.I” 
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WEEK EXpINe 
SEFr. 10, 1898; 


Ir appears after all that the Pickwick Bicycle Club is 
not the oldest in ¢ o A correspondent writes 
to point. out that the Dover Cycling Club wa; 

founded in 1877, and is. still ip exi 

the Pickwick by three years. 


P. 8. writes to =, that the Pope's choir consists most] ly 
of men, not of boys, and that the elaborate music ct 
mass and vespers is sung in four, or more, parts, 
which boys’ voices are not capable of. 


My little friend, Flo Gibson of Wellingtouch, Waver. 
tree, Liverpool, writes me the following letter, which 
speaks for itself: “I am very coon to send to you 
9s. 7d. for the FresH Arr Funp. Perhaps you 
would like to know how it has been earned, tao 
little girls, myself, and my brother, had a bazaar jn 
our hen-pen in the garden. Mother decorated it with 
curtains and pictures. Of course, I should have told 
you that we don’t keep hens now. @ are very 
leased to give a few of the poor little children of 
Fonilon a pleasant day in the country.” 

I wise to thank my six little Plymouth friends and 
other enterprising bors and girls for their hearty co- 
operation in the F.A.F. work. If I were to 
publish particulars of all the varied and original 
schemes adopted by littie Pearsonites for getting 
money out of their elders, I should fill this page 
every week. ° 


Mr. F. Hersert Sreap, M.A., Warden to the Brown. 
ing Settlement, Walworth, writes : 


Permit me to offerto you direct the warm thanks of the 4i(1 
children for whom your FagsH AIR Funp secured a day of delight 
in Epping Forest last Monday. Only those who know by actua! 
experience what this crowded neighbourhood is like in hot weathe; 
can understand the boon it wa; to dur youngsters to spend thiat 
sultry day amid the glades and shades of Epping Forest, insted 
of among the stifling streets and‘alleys of Walworth, 

We were told that ours was the last party this season to profit 
by your generous initiative in this direction. May I express the 
carnest hope that no amount of depreciatory criticism of ono-da y 
excursions will petro and the public to desist from this beucvu- 
lent enterprise? No doubt a fortnight in the country is prefer. 
able to one day; but those who proffer this obvious cnticisi: 
seem to forget that there are many children to whom the on«. 
day trip is the only possibility of actual contact with rural az: { 
sylvan scenes, sia 

May I hope that the initiatorand innumerable supporters of (i. 
Fresa Aik Funp will stick to their most bencticial work, ani 
recure for many years to come those glimpses of the “ world 
as God has mado it”’ for the children who are doomed to spent 
most of their life in the world as man has marred it. 


mee. This beats 


6d.; Old 

Lawrence, 1s.; Lonesume, ls.; Anon, 10s. 6:1.: 

HH. . B., 9d; For the Mites, 1s,; J. B. Jones, ¢1.; 

A. E. Hunt, 2s. 6d. ;' Zoo, 28. ; Anon, 48, 6d.; Mount Prospect, &s.; &. 
4 ; Binka, 2s, 6d.; A Clinker-Twister, 1s, (l.; 

-» 1a. 6d. Harry and Kathleen M 

Emily and’ 


COLLECTED : 


Adnie Reklaw, 2s. 8d.; T. P., A. B, Co., £1; Tom Carr Sutcliffe, 
6s. 7d.; Staff, Leo Station, 8.E. Railway, H. T. P. Young, 4s, 4d. ; 
Mrs, Woodh Be. 


Eves, 10s. ; Miss Cruickshan 
10s. ; B. And 


8s.; Mrs. A. Townsend 58.5 8. 
80. 6a : 


Doro 
Bhyl ‘ede 
3, 3a, 6d. ; iles, 8s. 


GRAND (P.W.) TOTAL, £2,126 13s. 5?d. 
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Name of Publication. One Year | Half Year |3 Months 
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ALL POST FREE. 
Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 
“ Humovursome, Lonpon. 
in Sydiey 
(100-08 iret) Malone a 4b Ft Pay verde ‘Brnbane ( Edward 
1 vest), Adelaide (7 King William Street), and Cape Town (33 Loop 


P.W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal’s Library, 249 Rue Rivoli, an3 
at the principal Kiosks. 


Printed and Pn L by C. Antuun Pransom Lrp., at Pearwn's 
Weebly Donates, Henrietta Street, London, W.0. 
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' “YY : : Pi Tobacco. : 
# : ee shined being insipid; is = 
ea si and smokes dry; fragrant an 
pure - 7 7" ani 


CLARKE’S ‘CARLTON’ TOBACCO is obtainable at all Tobacconists, Stores, &c., in I-02. foil packets, and in 202,, 4-02., and 8-oz. Tins. 


eee, | Se 
aren weg| DON'T THROW AWAY OLD CMERELiArce|| STARTLING OFFER OF HIGH-CLASS | a7 
pS L. 7 E mi CHAMPION CYCLES. 4 TIn 
ar ; ; wi Degangs £6 15:4. Lady's or Gent's. THK SAVE REMEDY FOR 
il ; iN nog , Oller, . , . en 


and CUTLERY hice eaetctick 


P “ Any Chemist or Stores can get it for vou; By. | 
one as m ket of 18 doses... Sei lope. j 
. A192 montha’ guarantee with each Umbrel Reicher ee cone Eres SLT elope. 


Direct from ca d Wholesale ving | Wit : 
the Works at Sheffield Wholesale Prices, saving} Sivas corntmndanty yeh. bans, Erie Scloail Sond: oettiold. 


50 per cent. 


Sinclailt PE Finest. Quality] TRY. cs ) BEDSTEAD OF EVERY FOR LADIES -FROM- HOME OR ON TOUR. 
Bene, Edge ‘ Super Improved. as - ; a ‘3 DESCRIPTION fh. 9 Superior to any 
bmined, beduti. Nickel Silverf-. fei §=6FOR- DOMESTIC OR INSTITUTION - USE. out a S$ Ha tponny Towel 
he drory. finish Spoons and. /‘ 4) DIRECT FROM MANUFACTORY. on the Market. 
iable Knives, | : : Forks. War: : BEDDING. Sold by Drapers, Outfitters, and Chemists 
6- doz. Des- he —— ; ite ir Fi > ko Spring Mattreeses, threughvut the world. 
sort, 6.6 doz. ess . j . COME, Weis Be. 6d 6 4 6d 
Curvers, S/o \ i ‘pot . WL SUMMED EDC. i i p Latest Designs and ® . 
pair. \ I : aise : se tela DOZEN. DOZEN. 


Simples may be ABSORBENT, ANTISEPTIC. 


ar oda, REVOLUTION IN Maras pate he ) 
PRICE ‘ --n* 4, | aha res frm the Lady owe S. 
anager for s stamps 
: Money: returned Cigarette Paper THE “IMPROVED” TOWEL, 
Se | ; at 1-,16, & 2/- dozen, 


Nn if our is of downy softness, being made entirc!y of 
White Absorbent Wool. 


FREE SAMPLE on application to the 
Lady mager, 
17 BULL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


goods do not 
givesatisfaction, 


Rooks 
wa 
; Lists e 
EACH LEAF READY TO HAND FOR USE. GivnieeEnty. Prete Pres 
t. 


Send a Post-card tee for particulars of our marvellous Guinea Package of Table [i TOBACCON! 
tullery and ElectrosStiver ov. go pieces of guaranteed quality for 21/-. = cece pay a SE. 
@ aii No extra carriage and packing. : ‘Tobacounist ra a Aa aE A IRL Wiel SS Plays Bt pms, Popular Aira. Quad: 
rand HMlustreted Cata with hundreds of new designs, will be sent, post free, to} pages ; Ee occ’ see, Hoenn : 
T ni Sins ning ne = earvigiliniaa neal Weekiy.P - ; ; H 2 0. ‘ ie countrie=. fat > Pater an a “3 ‘ Bayne wie Se tun 
.C. WI ‘ Lion Plate & Cutlery Works | Hairdremers fitted ‘ a _ Fhe | vention") andadvicetree, HUanys® Youxo, Patent | RAT PITAM bm a ee” Oreanette Works, 
LSON & CO., ery Works, SHEFFIELD Aerie ite im, erga, eee, BG: se | MMM DRAPER, ‘stackaunn 


III 


X HAVE YOU APOST-CARD? SEND FOR PARTICULARS. X 


“Tis not in mortals to command success, but we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it.” 


THE PEARSON POTTERY CO., 


g 
| 
HANLEY,. | 


the day? Would you make the work easier for her if you could? 


PNG) THEN GET HER . rage 
&, rs oe BOND'S 
Neo ») , , 


Are selling fast the most wonderful Package of Crockery in the World. 


A beautiful Dinner Service a ; . The Secret of the Suc- 
Sat ag Re ale cess.- The Pearson Pottery 
pbb se agers Company are manufacturers, 
China Tea Service and a use- 
ful Collection of Crockery are 
given FOR NOTHING. 

Thousands sold all over the 


World. Everybody not only 
satisfied but amazed at the 


‘BIG BEE’ : 1 
‘BRAND SOAFY. 

; which Polishes, Cleans, and Scours Brass, Silver, Copper, Glass, 
: China, Paintwork, Linoleum, Tiles, Stone Steps, &., &c., 


|/LIKE LIGHTNING | soup sy 


LIT 1S OF BRITIGH MANUFACTURE, & 


EASIEST, — QUICKEST, 


not middlemen like many 
other advertisers, 


1OO PIECES 
FOR £1 Is. 


quantity and quality given. 
Hundreds of these rechanes are applied for as Wédding or Birthday Presents. And what more useful 
present can be given? Every item is useful.’ ai ; 


In addition to above offer, the Pearson Pottery Company will present free to MR a gL 


: the continuance of this-advertisement, an everlasting memento of the LATE M WE, 

AND Ss FOR in the shape of a large portrait in colours on china (not earthenware), finished in guid. Aypheation 

: - sbould be made at once, @ post-card for Lists and Particulars, Freedom from breakage cuaraptved. Al} 
MAKING YOUR HOME BEA UTIFUL. communications to 


THE PEARSON POTTERY CO., HANLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Pras OPER UPEPUP EF UP EP EF EPUPEPRPEP RP AVIWIVIAAINIAIVWAWIAIAS BPE tl tel el lela tal eal etal let latte) 


8 MANUFACTURERS: , 
Bond’s Soap Co. Ltd., Salford, Manchester. | 
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depends. upon the reflector, and a ! 
happy reflection upon that which ne 
is reflected. Look in the mirror; it ne 
pays no compliments; it tells the q 
exact truth. Are you satisfied with fl 


the reflection of yourself? Do you 
see sparkling eyes, pure clear skin, uy 


’ 


rosy lips, and a healthy sprightliness il 
of aspect? Or, on the other hand, 4 


a’. 


do you find the complexion sallow, ne iz 
the eyes dull, the lips pallid, and u s 
the general expression haggard or Le H 
listless? Do you notice any un- le 7: 
weicome pimples or blotches that il ne 
you would fain see disappear? All af 3 
these latter are the unmistakable il " 


symptoms of a depressed nervous il 
system and an impoverished or {ll 
impure state of the blood. And, | 
now, if your mirror were a thing. (U 
of intelligence, read the papers, fl 
and knew the world, it would un- fr 
doubtedly recommend you to take I 
BEECHAM’S PILLS, if, you. desire nl 


to gaze on a really pleasing re- iy 
flection of yourself. No one ever | 
took BEECHAM’S PILLS without fl. 


KEEPING well. For over Fifty Years 


LOOKING well, FEELING well, and | 
this good medicine has retained its 


| 
hold on public confidence, until its | | | 
sale now exceeds the enormous fl ; 
quantity of —.. (| 
| 


SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 


BEECHAMS MUSIC FOLIO. 


Beyond contradiction by far the Oheanest and best Collection of Music yet published. 


ee POPOSOS OOOO OSHOO OOOO OH OOOOOOOO OOS 


VOLUME. 133 READY SEPTEMBER ist, i 


Goodbye, Sweetheart, Goodbye—Stolen Fruit—Look Up, Sad Heart—Faith—i'm m Thinking of the Roses—Toddles Schott he}—My Trim-built Wherry The 0! =. 
Dutch Doll—Dear Little Heart—The Brook—Don’t be Angry with Me, Darling—Beecham’s Pastime os_Todaies (9 Me, if all, siee Endearing Charms. Hom Tl 


va 

—The Jovial Blacksmith—Louie—The Cottage by the Sea—When the Dew is on the Grass—Cherry Ripe (Polka)—The Bells of Shandon—Beautiful Dream:' | : 

The Noble 24th—Barney, Take Me Home Again—Cock o’ the North—The Haughs of Cromdale—Baby’s Dolly—Shells of Ocven—Chime Again, Beautiful Be! i ‘ 
Let Brotherly Love Continue—Danse-Carnival—Liberty Bell. | 


Bazcuam’s Music Booxs are lithographed from well-engraved plates on stout and edited by an eminent lessor ud guaranteeing perfect accur’: 
volume contains thirty different pieces of music, either old gems or some of the most alae songe of the 5 oh of wick eine Phbliabed’ oa have been iechaded dat consi’ | : 
cost. The Songs have all the inal Symphonie’ and Pianoforte Accompaniments in ! 


wi 8 13 a th edi 12 a ex: 
olume an @ preo hae D bane =n = cbtnines from, Sieh Newesssnts, and. Boohectlers at. TWOPENC 
Lancashir« 


gil The Proprietor of ‘“BEECHAM’S | PILLS,” St. ‘Helene, 
} WO%e 14 READY COTORER det " Set.of 13 Volumes Post Free tor "as. 8d. 
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